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Will 
New President 


Demand 
His/Her 


Own 
Compact? 


{ 7hen Robert K. Carr stepped 
down 3% years ago as Oberlin’s 
ninth president, this magazine 

noted that his “arrival at Oberlin in 
1960 and his departure in 1970 may 
not have caused changes in the nature 
of campus issues, but they certainly 
coincided with them.” 

The start of the second semester 
with Provost Ellsworth C. Carlson, 
39, serving as acting president for the 
second time since 1970 finds Oberlin 
facing up to myriad other issues. 
Most of them could not have been 
predicted when Robert W. Fuller, ’56, 
became Oberlin’s 10th president. 

Some are problems that are faced 
by schools everywhere and though 
their start may have coincided some- 
what with the Fuller presidency they 
did not cease when he left office Feb. 
2. Foremost is the retrenchment 
which finds Oberlin reducing its 1974- 
75 budget ceiling to $14,000,000 and 
making budget cuts totaling $581,340 
in order to provide funds for salary 
increases of 3.5 and 4.5 percent and 
rising costs in non-salary items. 

Other problems, however, particu- 
larly in the area of “governance,” are 
the direct result of Robert Fuller’s 
presidency. His insistence on facing 
up to them has made Oberlin resem- 
ble what he himself has called a “boil- 
ing pot” at a time when many cam- 
puses seem still to be enjoying the 
noticeable calmness which coincided 
with his arrival as president at the 
start of the 1970-71 academic year. 

As articles by Prof. Robert W. 
Tufts, “40, and Trustee Joseph W. 
Elder, 51, indicate elsewhere in this 


magazine, 


the governance dispute 
now is between the faculty and the 
trustees and it continues despite Ful- 
ler’s resignation and the search for a 


new president. It started out with 
a request by the trustees in Septem- 
ber 1971 for a “comprehensive study 
of the governance of the College... 
to ascertain and propose changes, 
where needed, to provide a govern- 
mental structure which fosters and 
supports achievement of the College's 
educational goals in a framework of 
shared authority and responsibility.” 

What was sought, obviously, was 
“community” governance in which all 
constituencies, particularly students, 
untenured faculty, minorities and 
women would be part of the frame- 
work of shared authority and respon- 
sibility. As of the last week of Win- 
ter Term administrators and the Ober- 
lin College Teachers’ Association 
(OCTA) and their attorneys were 
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presenting arguments at an NLRB 
hearing to determine eligibility rules 
for membership in a faculty union. 

In December more than 50 percent 
of the faculty signed designation 
cards naming OCTA as their repre- 
sentative for “collective negotiations” 
with the College. Disagreement on 
the “governance” question then began 
to center on whether administrators 
who teach classes and hold faculty 
rank, but do not directly supervise 
other faculty members, are eligible 
for membership in the proposed 
union. This was settled but then de- 
bate started on whether members of 
the divisional councils and the Gen- 
eral Faculty Council are eligible. The 
administration claims they are “super- 
visors” because they effectively make 
personnel decisions. 

Agreement on such questions “out 
of court” may be almost as difficult 
as was the shared authority that two 
now-dissolved governance commis- 
sions found completely elusive. The 
Oberlin Review has observed that 
“nebulous, idealistic notions have no 
place in the bargaining process” and 
“as far as the NLRB is concerned, 
this is just another labor-management 
crisis.” The administration (referred 
to as “the company” by the NLRB 
hearing officer at one time) has not 
taken a hard-line anti-union stance. 
This could be because trustees and 
College officers don’t see themselves 
as “the company” and find it difficult 
to view faculty as “labor.” On the 
other hand, Emeritus President Carr's 
recently-published “Collective Bar- 
gaining Comes to the Campus” 
(American Council on Education, 
1973) commented that campuses 
were far behind industry in adopting 
this form of governance. The College 
has had experience in dealing with 
“company unions” representing B&G 
workers and administrative and tech- 
nical assistants. Obviously, the 
OCTA is not convinced that there has 
been a change in the apparent atti- 
tude of College trustees last June 
which seemed (at least to the fac- 
ulty ) to say they had heard the “Fin- 
ney Compact” defended for 30 years 
and they were hoping the faculty 
would come up with some new argu- 
ments. 

Actually, as Joseph Elder's report 
to the Alumni Board indicates (Page 
8), the trustees tried at their Novem- 
ber 1973 meeting to overcome the 
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lack of communication which was so 
apparent between trustees and facul- 
ty last spring. The various confer- 
ence committees give non-trustees an 
opportunity to find out what trustees 
are thinking before trustee commit- 
tees submit reports to the Board of 
Trustees which normally approves or 
disapproves them without the lengthy 
debate that committee reports often 
receive in other meetings at Oberlin, 
particularly those of the General Fac- 
ulty and the divisional faculties. 

To understand this, one has to real- 
ize that the “internal” governance un- 
der the “Finney compact” has re- 
sulted in what is best described as 
a town-meeting type of democracy in 
which nothing is voted upon until 
everybody has had a chance to speak 


to the issue. It is time-consuming 
and there is a chance that outstanding 
oratory can pull more votes for wrong 
decisions than poorly-presented pro- 
posals can win for good causes, but 
the process has seemed to prove over 
the years that though democracy may 
not necessarily be the most efficient 
form of government, it is far from the 
worst. Trustee meetings, Oberlin’s 
“external” governance, appear to be 
less democratic because decisions 
have been argued out by committees 
and the board does not question the 
work of its committees the way the 
General Faculty does. 

Because of this dichotomy, the fac- 
ulty appeared to be as concerned 
last spring because the trustees 
“wouldn't listen” as they were by 
the actual change that was voted in 
the bylaws. Faculty later demanded 
that trustees (1) rescind the bylaw 
change and (2) accept six faculty as 


members of the board of trustees. 
The trustees responded in November 
by (1) appearing to be willing to 
consider letting faculty become trus- 
tees if students could also serve as 
trustees and (2) agreeing to recon- 
sider the bylaw change if a “better” 
plan for allocation of “slots” could be 
proposed. 

Many observers _—_ (particularly 
among the newspaper fraternity) 
slough the situation off by saying 
that Robert Fuller has “polarized” 
Oberlin. Fuller, on the other hand, 
insists that “the fierce intensity of 
people’s concerns is Oberlin’s trade- 
mark.” He contends that “the se- 
riousness with which Oberlinians take 
themselves and others is one of the 
pre-conditions for creative work.” 
He has left Oberlin after assuring 
himself that Oberlin is well on the 
way to reconciling “learner-teacher, 
black-white, and male and female po- 
larities.” He has predicted that with- 
in ten years students, non-tenured 
faculty, minorities and women will 
have a guaranteed share in gover- 
nance. He feels that the next presi- 
dent will be more effective because 
of new powers that he did not have. 
He is convinced that Oberlin will not 
want to return to distribution require- 
ments and his case seems well stated. 
More students are signing up for lan- 
guages, sciences and phys ed when 
they are not required than when they 
were required. 

As for “governance,” one is re- 
minded that in 1967 the Alumni As- 
sociation sponsored (one week after 
students had staged a headline gath- 
ering demonstration against Navy re- 
cruiters) a conference among  stu- 
dents, faculty, deans (the Arts & Sci- 
ences Division had three that year) 
and alumni to discuss the “Education- 
al Policy of Oberlin College.” After 
students and some alumni had been 
rather critical of “things Oberlin” in 
those days, the faculty and the deans 
pointed out that all they could hear 
was a request for a “honing” of what 
Oberlin was already doing. Tied in 
with the conference was a survey of 
alumni opinion, The answer came 
back, loud and clear: “Do the same 
thing you've been doing since 1833, 
Oberlin. Improve it, if you can, but 
we like what you gave us.” 

The challenge President Fuller has 
been making to Oberlin for the past 


3% years bears a resemblance to the 
1967 conference. Some have de- 
scribed him as a “mover and shaker,” 
but outside of asking Oberlin in 1970 
to see if it couldn’t “find a new phi- 
losophy of a liberal arts education,” 
he has seldom actually told Oberlin 
exactly what he thought it ought to 
be doing. He strongly endorsed a 
voice in “governance” for students, 
non-tenured faculty, women and mi- 
norities and he pleaded for letting 
students have a chance to select the 
courses they want to study. For the 
most part, however, he has asked 
questions. His questions have been 
the type that most others would have 
thought unnecessary at the time when 
he asked them. Why question the 
value, for example, of the Finney 
Compact when trustees no longer are 


saying (as they did in 1967) “now 
that our students have held the Navy 
recruiter captive, the question is not 
why did they do it but where we go 
from here”? 

In leaving Oberlin, President Fuller 
expressed a “real sense of satisfaction 
that the College has been addressing 
itself to questions of vital impor- 
tance.” He could prove this point by 
comparing the questions he was 
asked by Oberlin presidential search 
committees in 1970 to the ones that 
will be asked this spring. 

Some of these questions need to be 
answered by the search committees 
which were appointed and elected in 
December. The trustee search com- 
mittee is headed by John R. Brown 
Jr., 33, retired vice spresident-research 
of the Colgate-Palmolive Co. He has 
been a trustee since 1962 and pre- 
viously was a member of the Alumni 
Board. He is chairman of the Board 
of Trustees of Newark State College, 
Union, N.J., and chairman of the 
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Oberlin Board of Trustees’ planning 
and development committee and the 
trustee-faculty conference committee. 
Others on the trustee committee are 
George R. Bent II, 52, Erwin N. Gris- 
wold, ’25, John H. Gutfreund, ‘51, 
Walter W. Heller, ’35, Lloyd N. Mor- 
risett, 51, Delia Pitts, 72, and J. Otis 
Smith Jr., 63. Alumni, the student 
body and the General Faculty have 
established three advisory commit- 
tees. Members of the alumni com- 
mittee are Marc Landy, ’68, chairper- 
son, Kenneth W. Clement, M.D., ‘42, 
Carl R. Gerber, 58, Sumner C. Hay- 
ward, ’38, and Duira Baldinger Ward, 
34. 

Physics Prof. David L. Anderson is 
chairman of the faculty committee. 
Assoc. History Prof. Marcia Colish is 
co-chairman and members are War- 
ren Walker, Robert Longsworth, 
George Langeler, Fenner Douglass, 
"42, Marcia Grant, David Love and 
Hal Payne. Deans Emil Danenberg 
and Donald Reich are ex-officio mem- 
bers. The student committee consists 
of Derek Longmire, 76, Carol Izumi, 
Michael Brooks, ’75, Leslie Clapp, ’76, 
Cesar Rey, 77, Miriam Velez, "76, 
Marlene Gilles, 76, Ken Reisenfeld, 
"75, and Matt Weissman, 774. 

The alumni advisory committee is 
anxious to involve as many alumni as 
possible in the search. Alumni are 
therefore encouraged to send names 
of possible candidates to John H. 
Purves, 42, executive director of the 
Alumni Association, Bosworih Hall, 
Oberlin, Ohio 44074. Candidates 
cannot be considered unless address, 
present position and information con- 
cerning vocational and educational 
background is included. 

The vacancy has been advertised in 
the New York Times, Chronicle of 
Higher Education and elsewhere, and 
the various search committees are 
making no secret of the fact that they 
are willing to consider women as well 
as men and also the possibility of of- 
fering the presidency to a husband 
and wife team. 

Much discussion, particularly in re- 
cent meetings of the Alumni Board 
and in joint meetings of the various 
search committees has been devoted 
to the role of Oberlin’s 11th president. 
Should guidelines first be established 
and then a person sought to fill them? 
Ought the governance argument to be 


settled before a president can be 
hired? Should the entire position be 
re-evaluated and the need for a presi- 
dent be clearly addressed? Should the 
president’s term be limited to a set 
number of years? Ought the presi- 
dent to be a ruler or a leader of the 
faculty? Should a new president be 
appointed quickly and help redefine 
the issues? General comments from 
alumni on these questions are wel- 
comed as well as specific names. 
The alumni advisory search com- 
mittee has warned that the impera- 
tives for reconciliation and trust with- 
in the College must not obscure the 
“painful necessity” that all constituen- 
cies of the College need to apply 
imagination, intelligence and_ con- 
science to a careful consideration of 
Oberlin’s contribution to, and survival 
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in, the uncertain future of private lib- 
eral arts education. 

The thought occurs that the selec- 
tion of a new president may result 
in the identification of someone who 
has very definite ideas about the fu- 
ture and the purpose of Oberlin Col- 
lege. Many have lamented the fact 
in recent decades that the College 
tries to be all things to too many peo- 
ple. Quite possibly a person of 
Charles G. Finney’s stature might 
want to reaffirm the Finney Compact 
— or insist upon a brand new compact 
of his or her own. 

The thought also occurs that a col- 
lege whose various constituencies 
have not spent as much time arguing 
about the things that Oberlin has ar- 
gued about during the years of 
Robert Fuller's presidency might 
make the mistake of selecting a dem- 
agogue. Hopefully, Oberlin may be 
as able now to recognize genuine cha- 
risma as it was in 1835. — P.T, 
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Divine 
Right 
by Robert W. Tufts, '40 


Professor of Economics 
and Government 


Condensed from a Senior Assembly 
talk at Finney Chapel Oct. 18, 1973. 


funny thing happened on the 

way to Community Governance. 

Student Senate expired, the 
Board of Trustees changed the rules, 
and the faculty is organizing. 

Teachers are asking: What part 
will we play in guiding and directing 
change at Oberlin? Students have 
the same stake, and I hope they are 
asking themselves the same question. 

Oberlin College, a poet might say, 
is a garden. A lawyer will say, how- 
ever, that Oberlin College is a cor- 
poration chartered by the Ohio Leg- 
islature. Poets and lawyers find it 
dificult to understand one another. 
Oberlin College is a corporation, and 
although the poet’s metaphor might 
be more enlightening than the law, 
we have to deal with lawyers. Unfor- 
tunately. Unless the Board under- 
stands, however, that the principles of 
gardening will have as much or more 
to do with the health of the College 
than the laws of Ohio, the campus 
may become a weedy place. 

Under the Charter, the Board of 
Trustees is sovereign. To whom are 
they accountable? That is always an 
important question to ask about sov- 
ereigns. Technically, I suppose, 
Oberlin’s trustees are accountable to 
the sovereign people of Ohio, acting 
through the attorney general who is 
elected to see that the laws of the 
state are faithfully executed. In prac- 
tice, that means that the Board is ac- 
countable only to itself, to its collec- 
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tive conscience. Clearly the Board 
did not feel accountable to us last 
spring. 

Power glows with a white heat, ca- 
pable of burning those who closely 
approach it, but people do not like 
to be burned, and political history can 
be viewed as a history of mankind’s 
efforts to moderate the power of sov- 
ereigns. 

* od sod 

Recently I listened to Prof. Nathan 
Greenberg lecture on Rome. For 
these next observations I am indebted 
to him; I do not hold him account- 
able, however, for what I think I 
learned. 

The Greek historian, Herodotus, 
Mr. Greenberg told us, discerned a 
cycle in political history. According 
to Herodotus, monarchy degenerates 
in time and becomes tyrannical; the 
tyrant’s abuse of power leads to his 
overthrow by a few, the aristocrats, 
but, unfortunately, power corrupts 
and in time aristocracy becomes oli- 
garchy; popular uprisings then lead 
to the establishment of democracy, 
but in time democracy degenerates 
into ochlocracy, or mob rule, and the 
resulting chaos leads the people to 
turn to a man in shining armor and 
crown him king. 

A little more than 200 years later, 
another Greek historian, Polybius, 
contemplated Rome’s apparent  es- 
cape from this cycle of the one, the 
few, and the many and sought to ex- 
plain Rome’s success in establishing 
a stable political order. His explana- 
tion is that Rome had managed to 
combine elements of monarchy, aris- 


tocracy, and democracy in one politi- 
cal system and that these elements 
balanced and checked each other in 
a complex division or separation of 
powers. 

Thus endeth Prof. Greenberg’s les- 
son. 

Our country’s founding fathers 
were well versed in classical history 
and admirers of Magna Charta. The 
Constitution they wrote might be de- 
scribed as an effort to embody the po- 
litical wisdom of Rome in a Great 
Charter of our own. As a people we 
look upon our Constitution, as Wood- 
row Wilson said, “with an almost 
blind worship,” pointing with pride 
to its checks and balances and sepa- 
ration of powers as the key to our 
reconciliation of freedom and order. 
In a time of troubles, like the pres- 
sent, we show our distress by saying 
that we are going through “a consti- 
tutional crisis.” 

The founding fathers believed that 
the Constitution had a firm founda- 
tion in natural law, in certain self-evi- 
dent truths, but they also had 
a shrewd practical sense that men 
might differ in their interpretation 
and application of natural law and 
that it would therefore be unwise to 
grant any one person undivided and 
unchecked power. Ever since, Amer- 
icans have followed the Constitution- 
al model as they created new institu- 
tions to serve their needs. 

America is a large stage; Oberlin 
College is a small one; but theater is 
theater and Oberlinians act out their 


roles in a constitutional setting of 
their own. Technically, the Board is 
sovereign, but the relationship be- 
tween the Board and the rest of the 
College is a political one. On the 
whole it has been a friendly relation- 
ship. In theory, the relationship is 
unbalanced and one-sided, but as in 
all political relationships, tradition 
and custom, a kind of private com- 
mon law, have grown up around and 
within it to balance and moderate the 
Board’s power. 

Indeed, Oberlin’s common law may 
have a contractual base. I have al- 
ways supposed that it did, and until 
last April I had supposed that the 
Board agreed. 

When the first Trustees earnestly 
desired to obtain the services of 
Charles Finney, Mr. Finney laid 
down three conditions, the third of 
which has been known ever since as 
the Finney Compact. Webster de- 
fines “compact” as “an agreement be- 
tween parties, a covenant or con- 
tract.” The present Board, however, 
seems to think of a compact as a “van- 
ity.” 
In 1835 the College was nearly 
bankrupt and facing dissolution. Its 
survival depended on gifts from the 
Tappan brothers of New York, the en- 
rollment of the Lane Seminary reb- 
els) and Finney’ acceptance of a 
place on the faculty. In a letter 
dated June 30, 1835, addressed to the 
Board, Mr. Finney spelled out this 
condition: 


“And thirdly that the Board 
give the internal control of the 
School into the hands of the Fac- 
ulty and leave it to their discre- 
tion to admit or reject those who 
in their judgment shall be proper 
subjects for admission or rejec- 
tion irrespective of color. If your 
Board consent to these condi- 
tions, as I understand they are 
willing to do, you may if you 
please record my acceptance of 
the appointment.” 


The Board accepted and Mr. Finney 
was appointed. Sixteen years later he 
became Oberlin’s second president. 
History does not record that he found 
it difficult to live with the Finney 
Compact. 

The Compact is not unambiguous. 
Like all understandings of a general 
sort, it has acquired specific meaning 
and application through practice. The 
Board has not always been happy 
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with it, for the obvious reason: it has 
led to a balancing of the Board’s pow- 
ers by the faculty’s with respect to 
educational policy and personnel de- 
cisions. But, to echo Ramsey Clark, 
the Board and the faculty have lived 
with it in reasonable comfort down 
through the years. 

Until last April. 

Whatever its reasons may have 
been, the Board decided last April to 
abrogate the Finney Compact. It an- 
nounced that in June it would dele- 
gate to the president powers thereto- 
fore shared with the faculty. In May, 
the faculty, feeling that its record and 
role must have been misunderstood, 
asked the Board to reconsider. It re- 
quested the Board to defer action for 
a year in order that the faculty might 
have time to develop alternatives to 
the actions the Board was about to 
take. It also requested an opportu- 
nity to meet with the Board’s Govern- 
ance Committee, hoping and expect- 
ing that the Board might be in a 
mood for discussion and compromise. 

The Board was not in a mood to 
compromise. Its Governance Com- 
mittee held a hearing in May, at 
which a faculty committee was per- 
mitted to present its views, but there 
was no negotiation, no readiness to 
consider alternatives. In June the full 
Board granted us an audience, but 
again there was nothing that could 
be called a discussion, let alone nego- 
tiation, and the faculty’s delegation 
was unceremoniously dismissed. The 
Board thereupon enacted one bylaw, 
dealing with the allocation of teach- 
ing positions and therefore of poten- 
tial significance for shaping the future 
of the College; it deferred action on 
the second, granting a presidential 
right to veto personnel recommenda- 
tions, a bylaw change which, as it 
turned out, the president no longer 
wanted. 

The word “faculty” is misleading. 
“College” might be a better word, for 
the body we are talking about is com- 
posed of teachers, administrators and 
students. Until recently the admin- 
istration has been thought of as an 
integral part of the College, not as 
a group with interests distinct from 
those of students and teachers. The 
principal administrative officers have 
always been and still are members of 
the faculty. Presidents and deans 
and others have often done some 


teaching, and more would be wel- 
comed by students and teachers alike. 
It is unfortunate that, in the Board’s 
view, students, teachers and adminis- 
trators form separate constituencies, 
entitled to separate representation be- 
cause they have distinct interests. If 
the administration forms a separate 
constituency, why should administra- 
tors be members of what we have 
called the faculty? And if students 
form a separate constituency, why 
should they be voting participants in 
the faculty? 

In recent years the growth of stu- 
dent participation in the making of 
College policy has been rapid — and 
let me emphasize that this has come 
about as a result of student agitation 
and faculty actions. By student rep- 
resentation on the faculty and on fac- 
ulty committees and through the par- 
ticipation of majors committees in the 
work of departments and programs, 
a formal sharing of authority and re- 
sponsibility with students has become 
a fact. This formal sharing has sup- 
plemented and increased the influ- 
ence on College policy which stu- 
dents have always informally exer- 
cised. I have seen this development 
as a movement in the direction of 
community. I see the Board’s divi- 
sion of the College into separate con- 
stituencies as a move away from com- 
munity. The formation of a Teachers 
Association is a natural reaction. We 
want the Board to reconsider its deci- 
sions partly in order that the process 
of bringing students into the forma- 
tion of policy can continue. 

If teachers are to be treated as a 
separate constituency, however, hav- 
ing its own separate, selfish interests, 
then we need an organization to rep- 
resent us in dealings wi*! other con- 
stituencies. Much as I would regret 
it, perhaps the time has come when 
we must relegate the old notion of 
faculty to Oberlin’s dustbin and de- 
fine it in a new and narrow way — 
not because we want this but because 
the Board has decided to impose it 
on us. 

I am aware, as one trustee said to 
me, that “community” can and does 
mean different things to different peo- 
ple. I also know, however, that 
Oberlin is a community where there 
has been a sharing of authority and 
responsibility and that increasingly 
this has extended to students. What- 
ever its various meanings and what- 
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ever our hopes, one thing we have 
not meant or wanted is the centraliza- 
tion of power in the presidency. 

The notion of separate constitu- 
encies has plagued the discussion of 
governance. In the Governance Com- 
mission, at least on the occasions 
when I was present, debate centered 
on the symbols of power, not substan- 
tive issues of governance. There was 
a hardening along artificial lines, with 
the game quickly becoming one in 
which victory could be won only by 
splitting either the student group or 
the faculty group or both. It was ob- 
vious early on that the administration 
constituency was monolithic — a fact 
that I found regrettable but not sur- 
prising. 

As things turned out, on certain key 
votes the two splittable groups split 
in offsetting ways. The result was 
termed an impasse and was, in my 
judgment, unfairly blamed on the stu- 
dent-faculty minority. This minority 
repeatedly tried to direct the discus- 
sion to substantive issues only to be 
faced with a demand for prior agree- 
ment on a symbol called Community 
Governance, although no one knew 
what realities it was to symbolize. 

* ss e 


When I first set foot in Oberlin, just 
40 years ago last September, there 
were two big issues: compulsory cha- 
pel, five days a week, and penalties 
for cutting classes. A student who 
cut class six times without an excuse 
from a dean lost one credit hour for 
the semester. Additional unexcused 
cuts carried a price tag of one credit 
hour for two cuts. Absence from the 
last class before and from the first 
class after a vacation each cost one 
credit hour. Failure to occupy one’s 
assigned seat at daily chapel cost one 
credit hour for six cuts. I have some- 
times wondered whether any class- 
mate earned passing grades while 
earning zero or even negative credit 
for a semester's work. 

Before the year was out, both regu- 
lations were changed. Editorially, 
the Review asked: Why not unlimited 
cuts? The writer, later to become an 
influential and generous trustee, also 
ventured the comment that an hour 
in class might be less rewarding than 
an hour of study or than an extra hour 
of sleep now and then. 

Six weeks later the College faculty 
replaced the “cut” rule with a require- 
ment of “regular” class attendance. 
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“Regular,” it was explained, did not 
mean “perfect.” It meant often 
enough to indicate that a student was 
keeping up with the work. All in all, 
a rather graceful retreat by the fac- 
ulty in the face of informal but effec- 
tive student pressure. 

A speaker for the Radical Club de- 
nounced compulsory chapel as Col- 
lege support of capitalism. Religion’s 
promise of personal immortality, he 
said, prevented social uprisings by 
turning the eyes of the working class 
heavenward. A poll of students and 
recent graduates revealed that 1330 
had a favorable view of compulsory 
chapel, with 232 neutral and only 446 
of a contrary opinion. On a second 
question students expressed a prefer- 
ence for voluntary chapel by a narrow 
margin, while recent graduates took 
the opposite stand by a slightly larger 
margin. 

Of some importance to the out- 
come, no doubt, was the fact that a 
scholarly radical had found this state- 
ment in a book by President Wilkins: 
“Compulsory chapel . . . is a contra- 
diction in terms.” The president ob- 
jected that the sentence had been tak- 
en out of context — always a presi- 
dential first line of defense — but 
when the Review printed the full pas- 
sage, at the president’s urging, the 
sentence still said that compulsory 
worship was a contradiction in terms. 

The chapel committee soon recom- 
mended, and the faculty approved, a 
change. Opposition to chapel on re- 
ligious grounds brought exemption. 
So did the interesting provision that 
one could gain exemption by per- 
suading a dean that attendance might 
foster hostility to religion. Small 
wonder that so many of my class- 
mates, their powers of persuasion thus 
honed, took up the law. Regular at- 
tendance was required of all others, 
but in an article for the Review, Pres- 
ident Wilkins explained that “regular” 
did not mean “invariable.” Not at all; 
it meant “habitual.” He added that 
“We shall not cross the bridge of 
dealing with habitual absence except 
as we come to it in individual cases.” 

In such ways did informal student 
pressure modify and soften the facul- 
ty’s exercise of its still unquestioned 
authority. 

Certainly student government as 
such played no part in producing 
these welcome changes. A Review 


editorial in May 1934, commenting on 
the upcoming election for Student 
Council, observed: “Often during the 
past year the question has been 
asked, “Why is Student Council?’ The 
only conceivable response for at least 
a year has been, “To run the elections 
for the next Student Council.’” 


Vd * 


I returned to Oberlin just 20 years 
ago. The Oberlin of September 1953 
looked and seemed very much like 
the Oberlin of September 1933. The 
old Inn still graced the corner of 
Main and College. The King Build- 
ing, the Conservatory, and Kettering 
were still but dreams. Hall Auditor- 
ium was nearing completion, but 
Westervelt was still in use. Freshman 
girls had to be in their dormitories 
by 8:30 p.m. on weekdays, with lights 
out by 10:30, but could obtain special 
permission to come in at 10 provided 
the entire evening was spent in the 
library or the Conservatory. All stu- 
dents faced distribution requirements 
in the humanities and social and nat- 
ural sciences adding wp to about half 
of the total hours required for gradu- 
ation. 

Oberlin in the fall of 1973, how- 
ever, looks and seems very different. 
Change was slow in the ’50’s. Along 
with the rest of the country, Oberlin 
took a long snooze with Eisenhower. 
It was not until Kennedy that stu- 
dents began to ask not what Oberlin 
could do for them but what they 
could do for — or to — Oberlin. The 
answer was: A lot. Change began to 
accelerate in the ’60’s and has been 
accelerating ever since. 

Perhaps the  Board’s_ cruellest 
charge is that the faculty has been 
obstructing change. In 1953, allow- 
ing for leaves, there were 3% teachers 
of sociology; this year there are 8%. 
Government has grown from 8% to 
eight. Biology has almost doubled. 
History has grown by two-thirds and 
psychology by one-half. Despite the 
increased number of students, some 
departments are smaller while others 
are no larger today than they were 
20 years ago. Students, voting with 
their feet, had far more to do with 
this than faculty committees or the 
administration. New programs, few 
of which were to be found in 1963, 
let alone 1953, have been added: 
Afro-American, East Asian and Judaic 


and Near Eastern Studies; Russian 
and Chinese; Inter-Arts; Human De- 
velopment; Creative Writing. This 
list excludes innumerable changes 
within departmental curricula and 
major program changes in the Conser- 
vatory. 

The faculty has almost entirely 
turned over to students the responsi- 
bilities it once had for the regulation 
of student behavior. The irksome 
and obnoxious double standard for 
women students has disappeared, at 
least insofar as that Victorian relic 
found expression in foolish efforts to 
regulate their social life. Blacks and 
other minorities are present in in- 
creasing numbers — thanks to healthy 
pressures from outside as well as from 
Our Own consciences. 


Distribution requirements have 
been abolished. Individual majors 
and program majors have been 


springing up like flowers in May to 
take their place alongside conven- 
tional majors. We have agreed that 
education is not always measured 
best on an A to F metric scale — and 
that the Lord did not ordain the 50- 
minute hour or the Monday-Wednes- 
day-Friday rhythm. Winter term, in- 
ternships, off-campus study, indepen- 
dent study, the Experimental College, 
the Senior Scholar program, all add 
to the variety and risks of an Oberlin 
education, with Psych Services stand- 
ing by to help if the risks become 
painful. The record is hardly one of 
faculty obstructionism. 

These things have all been done 
without lubricants from that still 
empty vessel called Community Gov- 
ernance — and, indeed, most of them 
happened before we began to talk 
about it a couple of years ago. They 
have happened because we have long 
had the substance, if not the symbols, 
of shared authority and responsibility, 
even though trustees seem not to un- 
derstand that we do. 

I do not know how to interpret 
their recent actions except as a loss 
of confidence in a self-governing cam- 
pus. They say that they want a 
wider sharing of authority and re- 
sponsibility. Their actions, however, 
which lead to a concentration of pow- 
er, speak louder than their words. Pri- 
vately, trustees with whom I have 
spoken say as much. They cannot 
find good men unless they can offer 
a presidential office equipped with 
power. Oberlin’s presidents, they say, 


feel embarrassed when they compare 
notes with fellow presidents. We 
must have a president, as one told me, 
who can say “Yes or No.” 

The Teachers Association is a dem- 
ocratic organization; no one person 
can speak for it. On the basis of its 
decisions, however, I think I can say 
with confidence that what we hope 
for is a binding reaffirmation of the 
traditions and practices of Oberlin’s 
self-governing campus. Self-govern- 
ment, as understood and practiced at 
Oberlin, has meant a steadily grow- 
ing participation by students in the 
making of College policy. The for- 
mation of a union in no way threatens 
this and may indeed be a key to the 
restoration of a system of campus 
governance which has made student 
participation possible. Centralization 
of power is the funny thing that has 
happened on the way to community 
governance. 

Oberlin needs gardeners, not a 
prince. We need to nurture and tend 
this garden, to do some pruning here, 
some new planting there, to appreci- 
ate the dissonances that add to the 
harmony of the whole, to be sensitive 
to its needs as the seasons change. We 
need that peculiar, ambiguous, unde- 
finable, mysterious balancing of ele- 
ments in which the beauty and vital- 
ity of this garden have their roots, a 
balancing which cannot be captured 
in the organization charts of manage- 
ment experts. It is a balance which 
has been changing and will continue 
to change — if the Board will let it, 
if the Board will not construe its obli- 
gations under its Charter to call for 
the endowment of a prince with the 
divine right of kings — in the name, 
of all things, of shared authority! 

Perhaps, by the time children of to- 
day’s students are ready for college, 
some Review editorialist will have 
asked: Why is a Board of Trustees? 


Strains 
and 
Polarizations 


by Joseph W. Elder, '5| 


The writer, an alumni-elected trustee, 
gave this report to the Alumni Board 
at its Nov. 16, 1973, meeting in Ober- 
lin, 


n order to organize my thoughts 

for this report, I have looked back 

at some of the reports of my alum- 
ni trustee predecessors. I find myself 
sharing many of their sentiments: 

I am grateful for the opportunity 
provided by the Board of Trustees to 
glimpse an overall view of Oberlin 
College — its size, its income, its ex- 
penditures, its building plans, its fac- 
ulty appointments, and its minority 
trends. 

I am impressed with the talents and 
preparedness of Oberlin’s administra- 
tion. The yolume of papers, charts, 
budgets, and analyses we receive pri- 
or to each trustee meeting testifies to 
a high level of alertness. 

I am indebted to Oberlin’s trustees 
for their fund-raising abilities. In 
many cases their generosity has con- 
tributed directly to the bricks and 
mortar, the new programs and new 
scholarships that have enabled Ober- 
lin to move forward with the times. 

I am awe-struck by the dedication 
of Oberlin’s trustees. Last year Tom 
Gelehrter, 57, spoke to you of the 
trustees’ love affair with the college. 
I feel that description still applies. 
The trustees’ time, their office facili- 
ties, their expertise, and their week- 
ends are willingly — indeed sacrifi- 
cially — placed at the service of Ober- 
lin College. During certain weeks, 
trustees may find they are spending 
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more time on Oberlin’s work than on 
their own. 

Yet, being on the Board of Trustees 
also exposes one to one’s own and 
one’s colleagues’ fallibilities as trus- 
tees. Our three packed meetings a 
year require the perfunctory passage 
of pages of resolutions we cannot pos- 
sibly digest. Our information is fre- 
quently limited to that which we are 
provided in mimeographed materials. 
We get tired. After a certain point 
we long to adjourn. 

When an institution is running 
smoothly, such fallibilities pose few 
problems. Most of the key decisions 
in such an institution are formulated 
deep within the structure anyway. 
Professionals or technical specialists 
study the alternatives, assess the an- 
ticipated costs and benefits, and make 
their recommendations. By the time 
their recommendations filter up 
through the institution and reach the 
formal decision-making body, the de- 
cision-makers need do little more than 
rubber stamp them. Indeed, much of 
what we trustees do in any trustee 
meeting is rubber stamping. 

However, when the institution is 
NOT functioning smoothly, and when 
various segments feel serious error, in- 
equity, or non-accountability are 
creeping into the decision-making 
process, THEN the fallibilities of the 
Board of Trustees begin to show 
through. We become victims of our 
three meetings a year .. . of our in- 
complete and uncertainly selective in- 
formation sources . . . of our predomi- 
nantly white, male, middle-class back- 
grounds ... and of our own models 
of governance drawn from our worlds 
of businesses or foundations or mega- 
versities or wherever else we come 
from. 

During the recent months, Oberlin 
has not been functioning smoothly. 
The reasons for this are highly com- 
plex and probably not understood ful- 
ly by anyone. But the evidences of 
malfunctioning are all too apparent. 
Certain administrators charge certain 
faculty with narrow guild interests 
and persistent obstruction of progress. 
Certain faculty charge certain admin- 
istrators with high-handedness, power 
hunger, and an attempt to convert 
Oberlin from a faculty democracy to 
a presidential fiefdom. Certain stu- 
dents — both minority and non-minor- 
ity — charge certain faculty with dis- 
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enfranchisement and a persistent re- 
fusal to share meaningful power. As 
charges and counter-charges have ric- 
ocheted around the campus, the 
Oberlin community has polarized into 
hostile camps. 

Part of the irony of the current situ- 
ation is that in every one of the polar- 
ized camps one hears partisans de- 
clare, “What we seek is the long- 
range good of Oberlin College.” I 
have yet to hear any of the camps 
declare, “What we seek is the long- 
range damage of Oberlin College.” 
Through the cacophony of counter- 
accusations and the clouds of mutual 
suspicion, I find one bright ray of 
hope in this fact that all sides feel 
they are seeking “the long-range good 
of Oberlin College.” 

During these past months, what 
role has the Board of Trustees 
played? Have we, as thrice-a-year 
visitors to the campus, aloof from the 
petty strains of daily confrontations, 
brought to the campus a perspective 
of balance and neutrality, a willing- 
ness to listen to all sides, to mediate, 
and to seek solutions through reason- 
able compromise? 

I think the answer has to be, “No.” 
On record we, the trustees, have not 
(at least until very recently) contrib- 
uted visibly to the de-polarization of 
the Oberlin campus. In fact, and 
here other trustees may differ with 
me, I feel we at times have aggra- 
vated the polarization. In the words 
of the little plastic figure that sits on 
my secretary’s desk, we, the trustees, 
have become part of the problem 
rather than part of the solution. Why 
has this been so? 

In attempting an answer, I would 
suggest that the distinctive relation- 
ship we, the trustees, have to the 
president and the president, in turn, 
has to us contributes to a dynamic 
that almost automatically removes us 
from a position of aloofness and neu- 
trality. When we come to the cam- 
pus three times a year, we have in 
the past often found ourselves de- 
facto linesmen on the president’s team 
arranged shoulder to shoulder against 
whoever is criticizing the president. 
Neither structure nor time have per- 
mitted us to say to all concerned sec- 
tors of the Oberlin campus, “Let us 
sit down and reason together.” Dur- 
ing the most recent controversy re- 
garding slot allocations, it became 
painfully aware that we could not re- 


spond, in our then-current structure, 
to the faculty request to sit down 
with them for extended discussions, 
to review the slot allocations in which 
they had participated for the past five 
years, and to indicate where we felt 
the existent system had been suffi- 
ciently flawed to warrant transferring 
the power of slot allocations to the 
office of the president 

Many of us on the trustees recog- 
nized the structural bind in which we 
found ourselves as a board. Over the 
past months, as we have inevitably 
become partisan in the polarization 
on the campus, and as we moved 
from backstage to frontstage in the 
Oberlin political scene, we have es- 
tablished liaison arrangements with 
various campus constituencies 
through the Student Conference 
Committee, the Faculty Conference 
Committee, the Minorities Confer- 
ence Committee, and the Alumni 
Conference Committee. In the cor- 
ridors we have heard of the possibil- 
ity of a Womens’ Conference Com- 
mittee, a Non-Academic-Personnel 
Conference Committee, and an Ad- 
ministration Conference Committee. 
And we have already heard requests 
for faculty, student, and minority vot- 
ing seats on the Board of Trustees. 

Given this new focus of campus at- 
tention on the board of trustees, I 
think we need to ask ourselves: Is the 
Oberlin College Board of Trustees 
really set up to be the key decision- 
maker on the Oberlin campus? Or 
is there something to be said for the 
old-model board of trustees that 
essentially reviewed and_ rubber- 
stamped decisions that had already 
been reached by campus decision- 
making processes? What should the 
Board be doing? And who should 
be sitting on the Board? 

There are many different systems 
of governance that can work in a col- 
lege. And different systems have 
quite different roles for boards of 
trustees. Interestingly enough — and 
perhaps in its own way quite hum- 
bling — colleges and universities in 
most of the world have no body that 
looks like an American board of trus- 
tees — composed as it is largely of 
self-selected lay persons charged with 
the final legal authority for the col- 
lege or university. In Barbara Burns’ 
Higher Education in Nine Countries 
(McGraw-Hill, 1971) only Canada 
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Mens 
Conference: 
Breaking 
Free of 


Staying Cool 


oet Stanley Crouch called it “get- 

ting out of the doorway,” author 

and editor Jack Nichols spoke of 
“destroying false fences” and social 
researcher Joseph Pleck said that men 
must “break free of .. . ‘getting ahead’ 
and ‘staying cool.’” Others phrased 
it in other ways, but all the speakers 
at the Oct. 19-21 Fall Weekend men’s 
conference gave essentially the same 
message: Men must step out of the 
traditional, stilted roles society has 
given them and into something more 
personal, human and loving. 

“Why shouldn’t men be gentle, car- 
ing, loving, sharing?” was the ques- 
tion asked of the conference speakers 
and participants. The answer which 
emerged from the weekend was that 
there is no reason men shouldn't be 
those things, but that there are many 
reasons why they traditionally have 
not been. 

The speakers seemed to agree that 
fear—of change, of appearing effemi- 


nate, of losing dominance—is perhaps 
the major reason why men have re- 
mained in what many consider restric- 
tive roles. “Men have been afraid to 
draw close to one another,” Nichols 
said, and because of this fear, “friend- 
ship—the love of man for man—has 
been dealt a staggering blow—partic- 
ularly in this nation.” Yet it was ob- 
vious from the numbers attending the 
conference (more than 600 alumni, 
friends and students) that Oberlin 
men are questioning the nature of 
their role in society and are not so 
afraid of the unknown that they are 
unwilling to explore the possibilities 
for change. The conference’s format 
of four major meetings with speeches, 
each followed by a variety of smaller 
workshops, provided an opportunity 
for both “experts” and the previously 
uninitiated to discuss their percep- 
tions of male roles and to search for 
alternatives. 

Many at the conference credited 
the women’s movement with provid- 
ing the impetus for the growing men’s 
liberation movement. As psychiatrist 
Robert Gould said, “any movement 
made by one person or group will in- 
evitably affect others in the field.” 
Pleck expressed similar ideas, saying 
that “the women’s liberation move- 
ment has directly challenged 
many traditional male ways of think- 
ing and acting.” However, he 
stressed that men involved in the 
men’s movement “are not just saying 
‘me, too’ to women.” If, he said, men 


have been prodded into examining 
their roles and ideas by the wom- 
en’s movement it is because women’s 
concerns “connected with and _trig- 
gered off a backlog of concerns, feel- 
ing, dissatisfactions, questions and un- 
certainties about our lives—uncertain- 
ties about the American dream... 
and about the dreams of our own pri- 
vate lives.” 

Just what these concerns, feelings 
and questions center around was 
summarized by Pleck in his speech, 
although all the speakers touched up- 
on various aspects of these concerns. 
“We can identify at least four differ- 
ent areas where men’s movement 
from the present into the future is 
taking place,” Pleck said. “These 
areas are our relationships with wom- 
en, our relationships with other men, 
our relationships with children, and 
our involvements with work.” 

“Many of us have reacted with dis- 
belief, fright, joking or outright hostil- 
ity—with paternalism or with back- 
lash” to the recent changes in women, 
Pleck said. “Some say that men sim- 
ply can’t accept equality with women, 
that there are deep-seated psychologi- 
cal fears and antagonisms which men 
hold toward women.” Yet, as women 
proceed to satisfy their own desires 
and neglect their traditional roles, 
men “are learning, sometimes to our 
surprise, that we can accept compe- 
tence in women, and that we really 


Dr. Robert Gould, psychiatrist and 
Men's Conference speaker, 

leads a workshop on “Competition” 
in the King-Bosworth Lounge, 
Wilder Hall. 


can take care of ourselves emotional- 
ly, without falling apart. Many of us 
are finding that our own needs were 
not really being met in traditional re- 
lationships, where we did all the 
‘work’ and they had all the feelings.” 

Gould held that this change in the 
perception of what men’s roles and 
women’s roles should be is resulting 
in a growing androgeny, where “hu- 
man traits are not rigidly assigned to 
either sex.” This can be seen in ex- 
terior appearances, he said. Men are 
becoming more aware of grooming 
and individual appearance and _ less 
conformist in their clothing and _ hair- 
styles, while women are becoming 
less conscious of appearance and are 
feeling freer to assume comfortable 
clothing and more natural grooming 
habits. This process, Gould believes, 
is “opening the options for living” and 
is a necessary step in the creation of 
a more open, freer society. He said 
that it is leading to a situation where 
no one need suppress part of his or 
her personality as being “unmascu- 
line” or “unfeminine,” and therefore 
the “need in our culture for a variety 
of character traits and types” will be 
better satisfied. 

As men open their relationships 
with women to new forms and ideas, 
and discard the traditional concepts 
of what is “masculine,” men “are be- 
ginning to explore new levels of inti- 
macy” with one: another, Pleck said. 
He related an incident which re- 
vealed the generally unsatisfactory 
nature of male-male friendships: “At 
one meeting of a mixed student 
group, he noted, “the women said 
they wished their relationships with 
men were more like the relationships 
they had with women, while the men 
said they wished the relationships 
they had with men were more like 
the relationships they had with wom- 
en—less competitive, more trusting 
and open.” 

Friendship between men was the 
basic subject of Jack Nichols’ speech. 
“Beneath the surface,” he com- 
mented, “a cold impregnable mon- 
strosity of grotesque proportions has 
soured and distorted male relation- 
ships.” Nichols cited the posture 
which American men call good— 
“straightening up—puffing out the 
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chest—and squaring the chin militar- 
ily’—as an indicator of the exagger- 
ated harshness and_ rigidity of 
personality which American men call 
masculinity. 

“The man who has learned the 
strength of passivity would not be 
likely to exaggerate his posture ag- 
gressively,” Nichols asserted. “He 
would realize that puffing out the 
chest, strutting arrogantly, or holding 
himself in an exaggerated pose is ac- 
tually poor posture.” Only when men 
lose their fear of passivity and tradi- 
tionally “feminine” feelings and roles 
will they be free to truly become 
friends with one another, Nichols be- 
lieves. True friendship “can’t happen 
until men stop being afraid of the im- 
plications of friendship .. . until the 
day comes when it is possible for men 
to walk hand in hand—if they wish— 
or to greet each other with fond hugs 
or kisses—or to allow their emotions 
to flow ... without fear of condemna- 
tion. None of this will begin to take 
place until all of us realize that it is 
not affection and its many expressions 
that we must fear—but the stifling of 
affection and the turning away from 
itae 

A third area discussed at the con- 
ference was men’s involvement with 
children. As in their relationships 
with other men, many men “have got- 
ten something important from the tra- 
ditional father-child relationship, or 
in a shy and private way gone far 
beyond it,” Pleck stated. In the fu- 
ture, he said, male involvemnt with 
children will increase greatly, noting 
that “the public visibility of men with 
children—from street corners to ship- 
ping centers—is going way up.” Gould 
credited the de-emphasis of the tra- 
ditional nuclear family with some of 
this growth in contact between men 
and children. Not only are more 
wives working and leaving the chil- 
dren with their husbands, but when 
both partners in a marriage are work- 
ing it becomes important “that some- 
one will take care of children who 
knows how to nurture and ‘mother, ” 
he said. Thus, just as the mystique 
of biological parenthood is breaking 
down, so is the mystique of female 
parentage, and fathers and men in 
general are being credited with 
greater powers of nurture. 

Also discussed was the fact that as 
men take more responsibility for the 
home and for child care their relation- 


ship to work will necessarily change. 
Until recently, men’s roles were large- 
ly defined by their jobs or professions. 
“The ‘work ethic—which is the male 
work ethic—has affected all of us in 
different ways,” Pleck said. Accord- 
ing to Stanley Crouch, one of the 
work ethic’s greatest effects has been 
on non-white males and on women. 
According to Crouch, since the Euro- 
pean man is largely work-oriented his 
reason is “intuitive by utilization—Eu- 
ropeans understand other things and 
people by what they can do with 
them.” This way of viewing the 
world, he said, has “cost the world 
a lot and our century is about a lot 
of people refusing to pay that cost.” 

Among those refusing to pay, ac- 
cording to Pleck, is the white male 
himself. “The money and prestige 
(work) yields is still the main source 
of our self-esteem,” he said. “There 
is something to be learned . . . from 
the reports that unemployed middle- 
class men sometimes drive away in 
the morning and drive back home at 
night to keep up the pretense that 
they have jobs, sometimes even to 
their own families.” Now, however, 
“we are seeking not to be so depen- 
dent on work for self-esteem, while 
increasing our capacities to take plea- 
sure in competence and accomplish- 
ment.” 

Not everyone who came to the con- 
ference agreed with all or even most 
of the aims of the men’s movement: 
many, as became evident in the work- 
shops, disagreed with the speakers on 
the issue of men’s roles in society. Yet 
the weekend provided a chance for 
men and women of all ages and from 
many backgrounds to share and talk 
over their experiences, thoughts and 
concerns. The weekend seemed to 
serve as proof of Pleck’s statement 
that “Much remains to be worked out. 
But our uncertainties and fears and 
antagonisms are only as deep-seated 
as we believe them to be and make 
them. The concerns we feel are the 
products of social forces, which we 
can transcend as we develop the 
strength, the resources and the under- 
standing to overcome them and to 
loosen and change.’—A.H.M. 
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Mens 
Conference: 
A personal 
Retrospective 


by Charles H. Lippy 


Assistant Professor of Religion 


hen I was approached last 
\ spring about becoming in- 
volved in some small way with 
a group planning a “men’s confer- 
ence” at Oberlin, I responded with a 
mixture of enthusiasm and apprehen- 
sion. I was enthusiastic because sev- 
eral social and personal factors were 
encouraging me, if not forcing me, to 
take a serious look at myself as a single 
white male in contemporary America. 
But I was apprehensive because I did 
not want to be associated with or 
trapped by an imitation model of 
“women’s liberation.” I had heard 
enough militant, but often empty 
rhetoric last school year as the various 
Oberlin faculties had been chained 
for months to debating the much- 
needed recommendations proposed 
by the Ad Hoc Committee on the Sta- 
tus of Women. 

In the late spring and through 
much of the early fall, I vacillated be- 
tween ecstasy and dismay as the stu- 
dent planning group deliberated. Too 
often our vision soared to utopian 
heights as we contemplated a week- 
end of discovering authentic, vital, 
up-to-date manhood and rejoicing in 
our male identity. My all too well 
socialized American mindset drifted 
to pragmatic concerns of expense, 
housing and feeding speakers, and 
the like. I shuddered when I pon- 
dered our casualness and exulted in 
the sincerity of our intentions. As the 
weekend approached, I hoped either 
for an early apocalypse so our pride 
would not be destroyed by failure re- 
sulting from amateurish dreaming or 
for a volume of participation which 
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would allow symbols of apparent suc- 
cess to eclipse our mistakes and short- 
sightedness. 

Yet underneath I also knew that I 
should welcome an opportunity to 
make coherent many fragments which 
compose the mosaic of my own life. 
Born in the midst of World War II, 
over the years I acquired enough su- 
perficial psychological sophistication 
to sense that the absence of my sol- 
dier-father during my earliest years 
affected the present shape of my per- 
sonhood. As a child, I rejected the 
sincere efforts of friends and family 
to move me into the presumably well- 
rounded Boy Scout image, instead al- 
most exclusively nurturing an embry- 
onic intellect. Consequently, adoles- 
cence found me far from idolizing the 
Esquire — Playboy — Sports Illus- 
trated model of masculinity, and now 
from time to time I wonder why and 
discern actions and moods which 
might be construed as attempts to 
compensate for presumed “deficien- 
cies.” I hasten to add, however, that 
as neither an historical nor cultural 
determinist, I do not regret my past, 
but celebrate my youthful strides to- 
wards maturity. 

Eleven years enrolled in schools of 
higher learning brought conscious ju- 
bilation, as finally those academic 
qualities which dominated my own 
consciousness were accepted as valid 
rather than as absurd. Yet from the 
perspective of contemporary analysts, 
those years might be declared “in- 
complete” because in reaction to the 
matrix of male identity forming me- 
dia, I had not openly confronted my 
so-called sexuality and now am part 
of that minority group in our culture 
which encompasses 30-year-old bach- 
elors. 

The innocence of those years has 
ended, and now I explore these and 
other facets of my life with a combi- 
nation of candor, ecstasy and fear. 
The question which currently domi- 
nates my own existence may be sim- 
ply posed: what does it mean in the 
last quarter of the 20th century to be 
a single white male committed to aca- 
demia? Here social forces impinge 
on -personal fantasies. Despite pos- 
session of the Ph.D. pedigree from 
one of America’s presumably “pres- 
tigious” universities, I face potential 
unemployment when my temporary 
appointment at Oberlin ends in June, 


partly because of the general academ- 
ic financial situation and partly be- 
cause I am a person who happens to 
be both white and male. My career 
adventure has commenced at precise- 
ly that point in the history of higher 
education when institutions are 
scrambling to hire women and per- 
sons of ethnic minority backgrounds 
and when the very fabric of educa- 
tion is threatened by the most severe 
economic crunch in recent memory. 
I comprehend intellectually the rea- 
sons why schools totter on the brink 
of financial chaos and disaster and 
recognize the wisdom and justice of 
hiring other than white males. Yet 
I am haunted by the spectre of loss 
of a sense of personal worth in the 
face of possible unemployment. Can 
I be who I am apart from the acad- 


emy? 
These random autobiographical 
concerns formed the _ existential 


framework which buttressed my own 
participation in the Men’s Conference 
and provided the focus for my per- 
sonal thoughts as the conference be- 
gan. A sense of expectancy cascaded 
through the main lounge of Wilder 
Hall as the first formal session ap- 
proached, leaving me and, I’m sure, 
others of the planning group blissful- 
ly ignorant of the crowds pouring into 
the room, filling every chair and near- 
ly every inch of floor space in both 
downstairs and balcony areas. In- 
stinctively buoyed by the crowd, a 
crowd to remain virtually constant 
through to the closing hours Sunday, 
the opening presentations began. 
Speech followed on speech, work- 
shop on workshop — a delirium of 
thought and activity for three days. 

I wandered from presentation to 
workshop as if in a daze. When the 
weekend was over, I was both ex- 
hausted and exhiliarated. Yet I should 
be naive to suggest that the many 
queries posed in my autobiographical 
comments were resolved. In many 
respects the sessions raised still more 
questions and answered none. I do 
not intend this last statement to be 
negative in tone. I suspect that the 
most positive personal aspect of the 
conference was its catalytic effect, its 
acting as a spur to continuing inquiry 
and reflection, its signalling the for- 
mation of an ongoing melange of 
questions and heuristic conclusions. | 
remain convinced that without the 
conference I should not at this junc- 
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ture be able to articulate my current 
perspective on my own growth as a 
man. Even more, I should be unable 
to appraise that perspective and re- 
new my sense of joy at who I am 
and who I am in process of becoming. 
I am not as yet able to separate my 
self-understanding as a man from my 
academic orientation — perhaps the 
impact of a stereotypic work ethic, 
perhaps the pains of the human quest 
for increasing maturity, perhaps the 
risk of creative and fruitful self- 
awareness. Answers in an absolute 
sense still await the eschaton. 

The euphoria of the conference has 
abated. Those of us who invested 
many hours, much fervor, and not a 
little ego in planning it now weigh 
concrete possibilities for expressing 
continuing concerns. With no blue- 
print to guide us, in moments of 
grand speculation we still contem- 
plate the skies and need to put our 
feet on the ground. We speak of a 
wide range of opportunities: more 
speakers and workshops, conscious- 
ness-raising groups, films, discussions, 
books, articles, organizations, commit- 
tees. Were we to attempt all, we 
should witness loss of time and ener- 
gy which in many cases might fruit- 
fully (if not better) be devoted to 
other pursuits. Oberlin College is, af- 
ter all, an academic community, and 
Our primary commitment remains 
nurturing the life of the mind. 

I do not believe that we should 
transform ourselves into the front-line 
of a voguish “men’s liberation” move- 
ment. Nor do I think those of us who 
spent many weeks in preparation for 
the alumni weekend conference carry 
a mandate to speak for the men of 
Oberlin College in plotting a massive 
program of “men’s” activities. Lest 
these apparently reactionary com- 
ments seem to contradict my highly 
positive evaluation of the conference, 
let me quickly add that I do hope 
that from time to time those inter- 
ested — men and women alike — 
would sponsor a variety of ad hoc ac- 
tivities which would permit ongoing 
reflection on the role and self-aware- 
ness of men in contemporary Amer- 
ica. I also hope that persons who 
would find a more regular, structured 
range of activities useful would come 
together to co-ordinate what they 
deem necessary. The conference im- 
printed on my mind at least one spe- 
cific matter: none of us has the right 
to determine for any other individual 
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or group how to develop a genuine, 
fulfilling self-consciousness or 
what means that consciousness shall 
be attained. We cannot construct 
roadmaps to the “authentic self.” At 
best we can point to temporary road 
signs along the way. 

I personally welcome such “point- 
ers” as I probe my own growth pro- 
cess as a white male committed pro- 
fessionally to the life of the academy 


STRAINS AND POLARIZATIONS 
continued from page 9. 

and the U.S. have boards of trustees. 
Oxford, Cambridge and other British 
institutions have managed for cen- 
turies without boards of trustees... . 
as have colleges and universities in 
such countries as France, Japan, Swe- 
den and the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many. 

Assuming we stick to the American 
model and accept the existence of a 
board of trustees, we have several 
choices as to where we might move. 
If, on one hand, we feel the board 
of trustees should essentially remain 
in the background, serving as some- 
thing of a final court of appeals and 
acting essentially as a rubber stamp 
for decisions made by other bodies, 
then it seems to me we have a respon- 
sibility — at this time in Oberlin’s his- 
tory — to work out with the various 
Oberlin constituencies some new form 
of governance in which they make 
their decisions, arrive at conclusions, 
and forward their conclusions to the 
board for its blessing (and rubber 
stamp). Devising such a system of 
governance is an exciting challenge. 

If, on the other hand, we feel the 
board of trustees should remain in the 
center of the decision-making stage 
and should admit faculty, students, 
minorities and perhaps other constitu- 
encies as voting members, then our 
board of trustees becomes something 
quite different from what it has been. 
It, with its newly-affiliated members, 
becomes Oberlin’s new form of gover- 
nance. Devising such a system of 


and hoping for continuing develop- 
ment as a responsible adult human 
being. If it stimulated similar reflec- 
tions among other participants, the 
Men’s Conference stands as more of 
a success than the tally of persons at- 
tending could measure. 


governance is an equally exciting 
challenge. 

If, on still another hand, we feel 
the board of trustees should play 
some still different role, devising that 
system of governance also poses an 
exciting challenge. 

I am sure that at any point in Ober- 
lin’s history one could say, with some 
validity, “Today, Oberlin stands at a 
crucial crossroad.” So I will carefully 
NOT say that. But I do feel that, 
arising out of the strains and polariza- 
tions of the past months, Oberlin has 
perhaps more potential for significant 
and dramatic restructuring of its sys- 
tem of enfranchisement than it has 
had in some time and it involves stu- 
dents, faculty, minorities, women, and 
alumni. I am grateful to Oberlin 
alumni for having given me this 
chance to be part of the strains and 
polarizations. And I am _ equally 
grateful for this chance to take part 
with so many other segments of the 
campus in the rethinking of Oberlin’s 
decision-making structure. 
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hat changes in the human spe- 

cies are considered desirable? 

What constitutes an improve- 
ment or deterioration in the gene 
pool? Is eradication of genetic dis- 
ease a biologically sensible goal? 
Might not characteristics that pro- 
mote the survival of an individual be 
injurious to the social group? How 
do we balance efforts aimed at pre- 
vention of disease against those aimed 
at redesigning the species? These 
questions and a host of others raise 
doubts about the feasibility of the 
means to eugenic goals and the 
soundness and desirability of these 
goals. 

Positive eugenics is the “improve- 
ment” of an_ existing genotype 
through recombination or alteration 
of its existing genes. This might in- 
clude the correction of genes which 
program a malfunctioning enzyme 
chain or selective directed change of 
single genes in order to “improve” the 
genotype. 

Yet there is still no hint that we 
ever will be able to effect desired 
gene mutations or eliminate occur- 
rences of mutations we do not want. 
This limitation may be structural and 
appears to be due to the existence of 
modifier and _ self-correcting genes 
which determine the penetrance of a 
gene. This polygenetic inheritance 
(a gene is known by the company it 
keeps!) may prove extremely resistant 
to one gene elimination or replace- 
ment, as other genes will replace, 
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Ethical 
Issues in 
Genetic 
Advance 
(Part Ii) 


by Judy Kay, '74 


modify or correct the gene’s absence 
or defectiveness. 

Genes are also dependent on exter- 
nal conditions which raises a concern 
for persons’ environmental possibili- 
ties as well as their genetic ones. In- 
deed, a better understanding of “ge- 
netic control” would be to include en- 
vironmental influences. The purely 
genetic “improvement” of a person’s 
genes will not guarantee a “better” 
person if his/her environment does 
not allow full expression of the poten- 
tial of his/her genotype. No heredity 
is good regardless of the environment. 
This dual control of persons — envi- 
ronmental and genetic — required to 
insure persons’ excellence may have 
to be achieved through coercion and 
mass conformity and consequent loss 
of individual freedom and self-deter- 
mination. 

Also, natural selection does not act 
against single genes, but against en- 
tire genotypes. Man’s intervention 
through positive genetics would not 
be just an extension of natural selec- 
tion (which supposedly has ceased 
due to medical and other advances) 
but would be a qualitatively and 
quantitatively unique type of selec- 
tion. 

Negative eugenics is the attempt to 
prevent defective or “undesirable” al- 
leles from expression. Preventing the 
birth of genetically defective babies 
or controlling mate selection and gene 
combinations at conception are ex- 
amples of negative eugenics. How- 
ever, the rate of reintroduction of a 
gene through the continued breeding 


of heterozygotes far outstrips the rate 
at which defective genotypes can be 
eliminated through abortion or birth 
control. It is also a false assumption 
that the elimination of defective ho- 
mozygotes (e.g. prevent the birth of 
an albino) can eventually lead to the 
disappearance of the responsible 
genes in the population. Every per- 
son has 4 to 8 deleterious recessive 
genes which will never be expressed 
unless combined with the same reces- 
sive in a mate. For a deleterious 
gene to be “eliminated” from the pop- 
ulation, both carriers of the gene and 
homozygotes would have to be pro- 
hibited from having children. In the 
case of albinoism, a relatively uncom- 
mon affliction (1 out of 20,000), about 
1 out of 70 persons could not have 
children. (This does not prevent 
chance mutations which may re-intro- 
duce the gene for albinoism into the 
population.) Only in _ selection 
against a dominant recessive gene is 
negative eugenics effective. It seems 
that such measures as counseling and 
restricted reproduction will have neg- 
ligible effects in terms of decreasing 
the number of deleterious recessive 
genes, especially since present means 
of identifying unexpressed undesir- 
able genes are extremely limited. For 
negative eugenics to be really effec- 
tive, it seems mass control of mating 
must occur along with complete geno- 
typic analysis. Only by knowing an 
individual’s complete genotype, par- 
ticularly his recessives, can disadvan- 
tageous mating be controlled. 
However, our present knowledge of 
genetics is very useful in genetic 
counseling. Genetic information can 
be used by a family to determine its 
risk for defective children. But it is 
useful only for family planning as 
such individual actions (preventing 
birth of defective child) will have no 
effect on the gene frequency in the 
gene pool. (Society may benefit eco- 
nomically as it may not have to pro- 
vide medical services or institutional 
care.) Thus, genetic counseling as it 
now exists should not be construed 
as eugenic, but rather as minimization 
of impact of a disease on a family. 
Thus, other than in aiding individ- 
uals, the means to eugenic goals do 
not seem practical. Neither positive 
nor negative eugenics would seem to 
prevent deterioration of the species 


unless coercive measures (mating and 
environmental controls) or gross gene 
alterations were undertaken. 

Stated or assumed goals and rea- 
sons for genetic research cover a wide 
range of areas. Major interest is in 
repairing nature: correcting malfunc- 
tioning or defective genes and im- 
proving the health of the individual. 
This therapeutic orientation is sepa- 
rated by a fine line from eugenic 
goals which aim to improve the spe- 
cies, create optimal genotypes, secure 
genetic health of future generations 
or prevent a deterioration of the spe- 
cies. Other goals of genetic research 
are less medical: private profit, per- 
sonal prestige and award, national de- 
fense, or elimination of societal insti- 
tutions to care for “abnormal” 
persons. Finally, there is the lure of 
the unknown, as our limited genetic 
knowledge offers enticing obstacles to 
the researcher. 

Yet, genetic research is not being 
undertaken purely for knowledge’s 
sake. For what would be the point 
of the research if scientists were not 
allowed to apply it to humans? Ob- 
viously, the most basic fascination of 
genetic research is the vast potential 
for changing and re-creating the spe- 
cies: working with the stuff of life. 

Thus, at present there seems to ex- 
ist an erratic and narrowly conceived 
course of genetic research. Rather 
than following outlined or publicly 
desired goals, research seems to find 
its impetus and direction from the sci- 
entific community. Research areas 
are not determined by public consen- 
sus or debate about research priori- 
ties, but exist primarily because they 
present obstacles. If it seems pos- 
sible to do something we now cannot, 
then we will attempt it. The possibil- 
ity is sufficient reason to attempt it; 
the ability, sufficient reason to use it. 

Justification for eugenic measures 
depends in part on hypotheses about 
the future of the human species. Can 
we prevent an increase of deleterious 
genes in the gene pool? Will natural 
selection cease as medicine insures 
with ever-increasing ability that every- 
one will survive, the fit as well as the 
unfit? These questions about the 
long-range future put present genera- 
tions in a quandary. Are we wise 
enough to decide for future genera- 
tions? Might we add evolutionary 
doom to the other troubles we other- 
wise bequeath to them? Will we 
replace chance with fate and rob per- 
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sons of the freedom to determine 
themselves? Can we refuse to act be- 
cause of unforeseeable risk? What 
are the consequences if we refuse to 
act now? How responsible is an indi- 
vidual for the future of his species? 
Should individuals feel obligated to 
sacrifice their rights and freedom for 
the sake of future generations? Or 
is it through the health and freedom 
of persons now that we determine fu- 
ture generations? : 

There are no definitive answers to 
these questions just as there is no con- 
sensus about our present evolutionary 
direction. Whether one thinks eu- 
genic goals should be justified on evo- 
lutionary grounds may well depend 
on which expert one listens to. It is 
time we questioned whether research 
be allowed to continue in areas which 
deal primarily with hypotheses about 
man’s genetic future rather than his 
present ills. 


The other major justification for ge- 
netic intervention and development of 
related techniques is therapeutic. Just 
as gene therapy is a “logical extension 
of medical care, so have most technol- 
ogies resulted from conquest of dis- 
ease and suffering. My question here 
is: what are the results of dedication 
to a “no-harm relieve-suffering and 
prevent-disease ethic”? 

It is hypothesized that medical ad- 
vances increase the genetic load as 
they allow for persons with defective 
genes to reach reproductive age, so 
that defective genes re-enter the gene 
pool. It is also hypothesized that 
medical advances will outrun genetic 
deterioration so that medicine may, 
for example, have a cure for diabetes 
before the number of diabetics in the 
population reaches an alarming pro- 
portion. Yet this “cure” for diabetes 
may well be genetic in nature. For 
medicine to outrun our supposed de- 
terioration, it must become proficient 
in genetic knowledge and cures. It 
is deemed necessary, therefore, to de- 
vise medical techniques (really eu- 
genic measures?) to deal with this 
supposed deterioration. Research in 
genetics is thus given a highly thera- 
peutic justification. 

But if we accept that other ends 
are being sought (private profit, rede- 
signing the species) does therapeutic 
justification become a smoke screen 
for eugenic concerns? Can genetic 


engineering techniques be developed 
for therapeutic purposes in human 
patients without leading to eugenic 
uses? Will research miraculously stop 
when stated therapeutic ends have 
been achieved? Will science at once 
blame medicine for our evolutionary 
demise and yet hail medicine as our 
way out of the dilemma and have the 
public believe it? Will radical eugen- 
ic measures be sold to the public as 
therapeutic (save the gene pool — no 
more defective genes!) and obscure 
the difference between cure and con- 
trol, prevention and directed change? 
Will the public realize that improving 
one’s genes is not the same as correct- 
ing them? 

One of the ironies of genetic knowl- 
edge is that a complete understand- 
ing of genetic dynamics can come 
only after extensive research and ex- 
perimentation (presumably necessi- 
tating experiments on humans). If we 
limit the process of attaining knowl- 
edge (because certain human experi- 
ments do not seem ethical), then we 
will necessarily limit the amount and 
kind of knowledge gained. 

Research in cloning, in vitro fertili- 
zation, ex utero gestation, and gene 
therapy raises many questions about 
the ethicality of human experimenta- 
tion and acceptability of the goals 
sought. Do people want to have hu- 
man eggs fertilized in the laboratory 
and then implanted into the real or 
surrogate mother’s womb? Does the 
morality of the ends (woman with 
blocked fallopian tubes able to carry 
baby to term) outweigh the perhaps 
immoral means (manipulation of hu- 
man embryos)? 

Yet, if work on embryos is declared 
unethical and is prohibited, the 
ground is cut from any serious ad- 
vances in reproductive medicine and 
genetics. Whether one thinks this 
loss of knowledge outweighs the pos- 
sible immorality of embryonic manip- 
ulation depends on one’s relative val- 
uing of embryos and knowledge. 

Another irony of genetic experi- 
mentation is that the tolerable margin 
of risk is greatly reduced because the 
effects may well be irreversible. For 
example, while implanting an embryo 
(made from anonymous donor of egg 
and sperm) into a surrogate mother, 
severe damage occurs which is not 
discovered until the baby grows to 
term. What should be done with the 
product of this unsuccessful experi- 
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ment? Is it humanP Who does it 
belong to? Is it murder to destroy 
it? How is the scientist responsible? 
Obviously, for such ventures to be 
called therapy, the margin of risk 
must be very small. Yet, is such ex- 
perimentation ethical? If such exper- 
iments on humans are allowed, then 
one of the only distinguishing factors 
between experiment and therapy is 
quality of product: when a technique 
is successful, it is therapy; when di- 
sastrous, experimentation. 


Two other concerns which underlie 
this entire question: is man’s human- 
ity threatened by development of ge- 
netic controls and would genotypes 
which do not meet up to established 
criteria be seen as undesirable? 

Will human nature as we know it 
be irrevocably altered? Is there a 
protectable humanity we must safe- 
guard? What aspects of man’s exis- 
tence should not be violated? 

Human nature long ago succumbed 
to the cultural project, which has af- 
fected, conditioned and changed hu- 
man nature. Thus, humanity is no 
longer purely a given, but to some 
unknown degree chosen. But while 
culture has changed radically, man’s 
intelligence, wisdom and his genotype 
has supposedly scarcely changed over 
the past hundred thousand years-or 
more. Genetic manipulation would 
alter man’s genotype, perhaps perma- 
nently altering man’s capacities for 
communication, perception and learn- 


ing. 


Being in the midst of change, I do 
not know what in persons is being ir- 
revocably altered nor what will 
emerge as central to the definition of 
humanity. That I intuitively fear 
persons potential for automation and 
embrace their capacities for a civili- 
zation free from repression indicates 
my perception of the balance we walk 
as they decide our own future. 

My second concern is whether cer- 
tain genotypes would be seen as un- 
desirable. What degree of abnormal- 
ity must exist before a life is no longer 
considered worth protecting? Is 
equality to be defined by genotype 
or by opportunity to develop the po- 
tential of his/her genotype? Are all 
persons equal whether defective or 
not? Are all men created genetically 
equal? Would the range of what was 
considered normal get smaller and 
smaller as abnormality at each end of 
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the spectrum was eradicated? Geno- 
types which do not meet up to the 
norm might come to be seen as dis- 
eased. Perhaps that is the ultimate 
end of attempting to prevent birth of 
abnormal or defective persons. 

It seems that the overriding interest 
of prospective parents is the quality 
of their children — defined by physi- 
cal, mental and potentiality measures. 
As for the scientists working with in 
vitro fertilization, the quality of their 
product is also the overriding issue. 
They stress the “right” to be born 
without defects and with a sound 
genotype. While I can agree with the 
desire for healthy children, I am cau- 
tious about the range of healthiness 
that will be acceptable and a possible 
decrease in tolerance toward devia- 
tions from the norm. I do not think 
that genetic difference should be 
eradicated at the cost of individual 
diversity and self worth nor that it 
is inevitable that a handicapped child 
will have no fulfilment in life. 

While the medical commitment to 
relieve suffering is a wise and neces- 
sary boundary for physicians to ad- 
here to, I question its validity as a 
philosophical absolute. While not ar- 
guing for an increase in suffering, I 
question the desire to eradicate all 
suffering. On the contrary, I would 
equate a painless and struggleless life 
to a subhuman existence. In the ab- 
sence of conflict there is no growth, 
in the absence of growth, no learning. 

I would argue that, presently, sci- 
ence has an internal dynamic such 
that research carries the seed of its 
own application: a research trend will 
acquire a force of its own and will 
shape future decisions and applica- 
tions. This is the seeming inevitable 
use of a technique solely because the 
technique exists. 

Underlying my hypothesis that we 
do not distinguish between capability 
and willingness to act is the autonomy 
of the scientific enterprise. There is 
no ordering of research priorities, but 
rather research is funded by corpora- 
tions, the government or private inter- 
est groups. If we fund basic research 
in this laissez faire way, then society 
must expect to be faced with new 
techniques that emerge without hav- 
ing been planned. 

One alternative to this laissez faire 
operation might be to distinguish be- 
tween research and its applications 
and attempt to evaluate techniques 


before they are used. This seems 
necessary but does not appear to be 
practical or feasible. Techniques are 
not created for the museum as mere 
curiosities but are critically assessed 
as to their utility. Will the public use 
it? Can the media persuade the pub- 
lic to desire it? In reality, it seems 
very difficult if not impossible to not 
use techniques if they exist. If tech- 
nologies exist, could society refuse to 
use them? 

A second alternative would be to 
attempt to limit and direct research 
itself and, by determining goals, con- 
trol the techniques presented for so- 
cial use. However, it is doubtful 
whether research could be “planned” 
in this way. Can one predict or mon- 
itor the techniques resulting from re- 
search? Would scientists agree not 
to explore certain research areas? 
Could limits be agreed upon? Would 
safeguards against abuse be effective? 
But is science nothing more than ac- 
cumulation of possibilities, not 
choice? 

Science and ethics do not operate 
in their own isolated vacuums, for 
production of new techniques and 
suggestions of possibilities influence 
and generate ethical criteria. The sci- 
entific process produces new possibil- 
ities, which in turn affect science’s 
values and directions. Thus, it seems 
that genetic advances will be a mix- 
ture of existing values and technical 
capacity. 

Yet serious questions arise whether 
the present interaction between ethi- 
cal and social concerns and the sci- 
entific community is sufficient to deal 
adequately with the choices before 
them. 

At the moment, we have no work- 
ing mechanisms (institutional) as a 
society for making major scientific de- 
cisions nor have we any paradigms 
for control. We do not know how 
to institute any agency (governmental 
or other) capable of formulating the 
criteria to make the necessary choices. 

There are many different proposed 
mechanisms to restrict or direct scien- 
tific research: 1) institutionalize the 
process of bio-technical change 
through institutes, world population 
agencies, hospital review committees; 
2) establish regulations through gov- 
ernment control, legislation and fund- 
ing; and 3) have science limit and di- 
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mericans, the people of plenty, 

have always had a special feel- 

ing about their technology. 
Borne by ships across the wide ocean, 
the European immigrants had by the 
voyage which made them Americans 
an intense experience with a complex 
technological system. Their settle- 
ments had put a premium on the se- 
lection of those components of long 
standing European technical tradi- 
tions which gave them the best adap- 
tion to their new territory. American 
technology, like American religion, 
was a culture brought from an older 
world. Much of the comment on 
American culture has noted innova- 
tion, but continuity is also a strong 
characteristic. 
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Even in the late 19th century, 
when the U.S. took its place among 
the industrial nations of the world, 
the Americans borrowed much _ of 
their technology from Western 
Europe, adapting it in novel ways to 
their expansive continental setting. 
The wealth of resources and the im- 
perial distances made the U.S. gain 
strength easily, but technology dic- 
tated the breath-taking rate of change 
and impact on the fabric of culture. 
Religious values of many _ strands 
were woven into that fabric also, but 
as American industry grew in scale 
and power, technology itself became 
a value which many Americans prized 
to the point of earning the title “ma- 
terialistic civilization” for their rest- 
less activity. 

In those same years of the late 19th 
century, however, other Americans 
were laboring more humbly to create 
a scientific tradition in the United 
States. With the triumph of Darwin 
and the spread of his ideas at many 
levels in American society, with the 
development of institutions to pro- 
vide a home for research, science 
gained enough status to take a public 
place in American culture. Indeed if 
one were making a catalog of the 
major religions in America, the reli- 
gion of science would have to be 
listed as a major faith by 1900. In- 
deed, the American universities, 


which scarcely existed when Charles 
W. Eliot became president of Har- 
vard in 1869, had by the end of the 
century become a whole set of well- 
supported and intellectually active 
temples of learning. 

The American university as an in- 
stitution was not the product of logic 
but rather contained the amalgama- 
tion of two traditions of technology 
and science. The universities led to 
the ideal of research, scientific truth 
and progress by increasing specializa- 
tion at the expense of older and 
broader views of learning. At the 
same time the universities developed 
agricultural and engineering schools 
with practical goals to be attained by 
scientific means if possible, but craft 
means if necessary. 

The period after 1900 in the U.S. 
is often called the “progressive era” 
and one work on this period refers in 
its title to the “the gospel of efficien- 
cy.” In that prosperous and vigorous 
time before the first World War it 
seemed as if the Americans might be 
on their way to bringing into being a 
material heavenly city which would 
avoid both the hard choices of the 
economics of scarcity and the hard 
choices of religious traditions which 
recognized the reality of evil. A pro- 
gressive technology was on the side 
of the angels, and the religion of sci- 
ence gave a beneficent direction to 
it and a standard of truth which no 
revelation could match. Only a few 
observers watching from outside the 
mainstream of activity — Henry 
Adams was one — questioned the 
coupling of science and technology 
into a progressive and characteristi- 
cally American faith, 

Even the older religious traditions 
largely assimilated the twin faith in 
technological progress and the reli- 
gion of science. The only significant 
exception, the only true countercul- 
ture which the U.S. has produced, 
was the South. Only there did the 
warfare of science and religion be- 
come a serious issue which continued 
into the 20th century. Everywhere 
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else it was possible to mix, in varying 
degree, the belief in science and 
progress with other religious tradi- 
tions. The Social Gospel might point 
to inequalities and tensions of the 
cities and even edge toward Chris- 
tian Socialism, but it did not question 
seriously the religion of science and 
progress. If tradition resisted too 
strongly, the alternative church in the 
form of the new universities, secular 
but infused with high dedication to 
scientific truth, offered a place of 
worship for the agnostic technical 
specialist. 

Neither the first World War nor 
the Great Depression called forth a 
serious questioning of the religion of 
science and progress. Indeed these 
episodes seemed to Americans as 
merely an interruption in the flow of 
progress which called forth only re- 
newed devotion to the deferred 
ideals. The kind of questioning of 
the grounds for belief in science 
which swept Weimar Germany in the 
1920’s was largely absent from the 
U.S. The refugee scientists, who left 
Germany after 1933 and ended up in 
American universities, found their 
hosts who welcomed them excellent 
experimentalists and indeed well-ed- 
ucated in quantum mechanics but ex- 
tremely uncomplicated in their view 
of the possibility of evil in the world. 
Indeed some of the leaders of Amer- 
ican physics in the 1930's and ’40’s 
were evangelicals of almost 19th cen- 
tury purity. Robert A. Millikan, ’91, 
and Arthur Compton among the 
American Nobel laureates had no 
trouble in combining a belief in sci- 
ence, evangelical Christianity and 
American democracy without the 
slightest strain. 

Against this background the reac- 
tion of the American scientific com- 
munity, once aroused to action in 
1940 by the prodding of the refugees 
and the logic of the crumbling of the 
international order, was characteris- 
tic. The leaders did not hesitate in 
their belief in the religion of science. 
Indeed they saw Hitler as a major 
threat to that religion, a danger too 
immediate to be combatted by the 
slow and indefinite pursuit of pure 
truth in universities removed from 
concern with the world. The leaders 
also believed in American technologi- 
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cal ability, with one significant ex- 
ception. Weapons technology had 
never been a major target for Ameri- 
can innovators, and in the interwar 
period the professional military men 
had not distinguished themselves in 
the eyes of the scientists. Therefore 
in June 1940, as France fell, the lead- 
ers of American science — university 
science of the very purest kind — 
threw their resources into a desperate 
bid to overcome the military weak- 
ness of Britain and the U.S. in com- 
parison to Hitler. Their determina- 
tion was driven by fear, for even 
though they believed that science 
and freedom went together, decades 
of veneration of German research- 
based technology gave them the 
nightmare of an atomic bomb in 
demonic service of the Nazis. Five 
years of intense effort harnessed sci- 
ence to those areas of technology 
which were relevant to warfare. 
Weapons included not only _ the 
atomic bomb but an epoch-making 
effort in medicine and the creation of 
an electronic environment for war- 
fare. 

When the world began to get a 
picture, in 1945, of what the Allied 
scientists had done during the war, 
the reaction was a mixture of admi- 
ration and horror. The old easy al- 
liance of the religion of science and 
technological progress was no longer 
innocent. 

The admiration would bring public 
support and the creation of great re- 
search centers, well-funded labora- 
tories and large numbers of young 
scientists whose education had been 
financed by the government. The 
term “research and development” 
now signified a recognized category 
of national expenditure in the U.S. A 
whole set of government agencies, 
largely uncoordinated among them- 
selves, vied to support the ablest in- 
vestigators who tended to congregate 
at 20 or so universities which became 
the centers of an unprecedented vol- 
ume of research. Since many of the 
wartime leaders had been very young 
in 1940, they guided the system of 
science support until well into the 
1960’s. The conviction that great 
problems could be solved by tech- 
nology in the hands of scientists 
seemed almost unshakable. 

The dark side of this new position 
of science and technology was also 
apparent in 1945. Robert Oppen- 
heimer could say that for the first 
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time scientists had known sin, and 
the specter of nuclear war troubled 
many, some scientists most of all. 
The Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists 
carried on its cover the face of a 
clock, and as the Cold War deep- 
ened, the hands moved up to three 
minutes before midnight. Even while 
the. nuclear holocaust threatened, 
however, the scientists gave evidence 
of not really believing in its reality. 
They worked with great efficiency, if 
not with their wartime zeal, to per- 
fect the nuclear arsenal and its de- 
livery systems. Their unspoken bar- 
gain with the government was to give 
their indispensable services to the 
military in return for the generous 
support of science generally. As the 
balance of terror fluctuated toward 
equilibrium, even the hands of the 
clock moved back to seven minutes 
before midnight. By the early ‘60's 
the American scientific establishment 
seemed to have achieved a_ secure 
and growing role. The sin of the 
bomb had not, after all, threatened 
seriously the religion of progress and 
science. The terror of the bomb be- 
came almost conventional, its hyp- 
notic effect blocking out other threats 
while eventually lulling the observer 
to sleep. 

For me personally the rude awak- 
ening came when the university I 
then served — the University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley — on a certain day 
in September 1964 lost its ability to 
govern itself. The university was so 
secure in its faith in its own stability 
that no one suspected it had a struc- 
ture as a community, much less did 
we suspect that its legitimacy could 
be even temporarily destroyed. Yet 
the Free Speech Movement mounted 
a challenge to science that was ulti- 
mately to reach not only Columbia 
and Harvard but also to Paris and 
Berlin. 

To any who listened to the oratory 
on the plaza in Berkeley during the 
fall of 1964 the challenge to science 
stood out almost as clearly as the 
challenge to a technology harnessed 
to weapons and to the hypocricy of 
the establishment. These nightmares 
were not the simple fear of nuclear 
annihilation. That fear actually re- 
ceded into the background. It was 
no longer necessary to consider the 
University of California sacrosanct in 


order to protect the nuclear shield of 
the free world. Whatever the merits 
and the fate of the political move- 
ment which swept through the uni- 
versities in the 1960’s, we are con- 
cerned here only with the moral chal- 
lenge to science and technology ar- 
ticulated by what came to be called 
the counterculture. One kept expect- 
ing in Berkeley that the challenge 
would be answered by Nobel Prize- 
man coming down from the moun- 
tain and saying: “The religion of 
science is still the true faith. Its 
truth is honest and disinterested, and 
in the long run both science and 
technology will prove, as they have 
so often in the past, among the high- 
est attributes of our humanity.” Why 
was not such a reaffirmation of faith 
forthcoming? Distraction, fatigue 
from the normal working of the sys- 
tem, subtle changes in the political 
and social climate, weaknesses in the 
political structure of the universities 
and their support system all played a 
part perhaps. More likely there is a 
simpler explanation. The challenge 
to the political structure of science 
was not strong enough, coherent 
enough, and threatening enough to 
frighten the leaders of the scientific 
community into direct moral dis- 
course with its critics. Since the 
17th century scientists had in obedi- 
ence to a higher law of reason denied 
themselves the luxury of disputation 
on politics and religion. Now they 
lacked the habit, the tradition of civ- 
ilized discourse, even the vocabulary 
for a serious discussion of their moral 
responsibilities. 

The counterculture thus had a free 
field for criticism of all the ills of 
modern industrialized society as 
stemming from its lack of human 
scale. Technology, with science as 
its slave, emerged as the darkest 
force of industrialism hypocritically 
masquerading as progress. The stand- 
ard of truth itself was to be found 
not in the cold dimensions of matter 
but in personal authenticity and emo- 
tional expression. The price to be 
paid for technological progress was 
the enslavement of the spirit, the 
desecration of the environment, the 
fragmentation of man. To _ fight 
against the cage of Cartesian coor- 
dinates which imprisoned the globe 
was impossible unless one brought 
down the whole political and social 
establishment. The Vietnam War 
rolled all of these strands into one 
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great affront to man, society and na- 
ture. 

The criticism of uncontrolled tech- 
nology spread far beyond the radical 
groups who first preached it and the 
theorists, Theodore Roszak for ex- 
ample, who articulated it. The very 
luxuriance of its expressions — the 
dress, the beards, the sexual customs, 
the drugs, the toying with Oriental 
religions — made it not a movement 
but a vague shift in cultural climate. 
At its worst it depended on the mass 
media and the public relations tricks 
of the hated establishment and ap- 
plied them cynically to the destruc- 
tion of liberal institutions which had 
been lifetimes in the building. Its 
demand for personal authenticity was 
so absolute that it made tolerance of 
most of American culture including 
science a deadly sin. It was long on 
outrage and short on constructive al- 
ternatives. At its best it aspired to a 
human scale for culture, including 
technology, and an ideal of life in 
harmony with the environment. It 
abhorred the abstract and _ heartless 
application of force by an efficient 
technology: in the service of ideology. 
Above all it spoke for the voiceless 
victims of modern war. It had an al- 
most old-fashioned admiration for 
handcrafts and a parochial society, 
oblivious of the global technology ot 
space and energy. 

The old easy American alliance of 
the religion of democracy, the reli- 
gion of technological progress, and 
the religion of science received an 
unprecedented shock from these crit- 
icisms. As the 1960’s wore on, such 
would-be defenders of the great as- 
pirations of the faith consistently lost 
their ground as illusions of the good- 
ness of some of the most cherished 
institutions crumbled. The American 
presidency which had been on the 
side of the triple faith against the 
forces of local corruption and espe- 
cially had fostered the growth of the 
great science agencies in the govern- 
ment, now showed signs of gross ir- 
responsibility in foreign policy and in 
building up conventional armaments 
for casual uses that would have been 
unthinkable earlier. Finally, the 
presidency itself turned on science 
and begrudged it support. The 
counterculture thus found itself a 
powerful ally in President Nixon, 
whose administration, insofar as it 
has had a policy other than punish- 
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ing the universities by cutting re- 
search, deliberately undercut the 
religion of science in favor of a lip 
service for practicality which left 
technology largely to businessmen. 
The efforts of the friends of science 
to get some hold on policy has thus 
taken the form of the technology as- 
sessment movement. 

The history of the years since 1969 
is too close and complicated for ex- 
position here, but we can venture a 
cautious defense of some aspects of 
science that will not please either the 
spokesmen of the counterculture or 
the official leaders of the scientific 
community. The discrediting of one 
of the world’s great religions is al- 
ways dangerous. The problem with 
the religion of science was not in the 
scientific tradition but in the arro- 
gance implied in codifying it as a re- 
ligion at all. Many of its values de- 
rived from the noblest strands of 
Judeao-Christian tradition. Only when 
one demands a confession of faith 
the result is then a covering up of 
the store of many traditions which 
entwine under the name of science 
and which in unexpected ways pro- 
vide resources for meeting unforeseen 
problems. The scientific community 
has indeed since 1940 accentuated 
the concentration of technological 
power, but it has also provided some 
of the most effective checks on that 
concentration. Scientists have led 
the opposition to biological and 
chemical warfare, have stood for 
arms control against the Department 
of Defense. The scientific commu- 
nity has a long history of concern for 
the environment, and any adequate 
movement to evaluate the interplay 
of technology and environment must 
be informed by research which is yet 
to be done. 

In a larger way, if one demotes 
science to the status of a social activ- 
ity, it is possible to see it as the crea- 
tion of man rather than of the devil. 
A set of minority traditions in biol- 
ogy, the social sciences, linguistics, 
and even in physics, are now con- 
verging on a reordering of the simple 
positivism that has reigned in Amer- 
ica unchallenged until recently. 

It is easy to confuse the signs of a 
new humane science with the con- 
tinuation of oppressive and mecha- 
nistic invasions of human privacy. 
Some of the most promising and in- 
genious accomplishments of post- 
World War II science have belied 


their own possible liberating force by 
the guise in which they have reached 
the general public, arousing suspicion 
in the minds of even the most 
thoughtful observers. | Computers, 
even the most sophisticated ones, are 
too crude a parody of human intelli- 
gence to teach us much. Jay For- 
rester mangles social reality as he 
tries to put world dynamics into a 
simple program. His model is de- 
signed to blow up. Systems analysis 
and game theory bear some responsi- 
bility for the cumulative immorality 
of the Vietnam decisions. Informa- 
tion theory quantifies a message with- 
out touching its meaning. Cyber- 
netics raises the specter of automatic 
control displacing humans from their 
proper dignity-giving work. The 
elaboration of the genetic material, 
DNA, seems a triumph of reduction- 
ism and an invitation to tampering 
with the human species, a prospect 
chilling to man if one is a humanist 
and insulting to God if one adheres 
to a traditional religion. 

Out of the same tendencies, how- 
ever, we sense a change of outlook 
as yet ungeneralized which would 
usher in a new period in the history 
of science. Glimpses appear in the 
pages of Piaget and Levi-Strauss. 
Digging in the voluminous works of 
Talcott Parsons yields strands of sys- 
tem in society which provide a place 
for religious values. A new science 
of man and nature is struggling to be 
born. For a prophet to hail this new 
science as a new religion is to con- 
demn it in advance to hybris and ul- 
timately to overthrow. To wait for 
it to emerge out of the rich store of 
scientific culture is to look to the only 
likely source of unthought-of solutions 
for problems yet unanswered. The 
religion of science has failed to im- 
pose humane value on a refractory 
world, but a culture permeated by 
humane values can use its scientists 
to humane ends. The development 
of a single global technological net- 
work which can be controlled only 
by people of high intelligence at 
many local stations has in it the 
threat of technological tyranny but 
also ecumenical brotherhood. The 
hope for humane value is tied to a 
humbling of the pretensions of the 
religion of science but even more im- 
portantly to the flourishing of science 
as one element among many in the 
matrix of culture. 
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Class 

of 1973 

Occupational 
Summary 

by Dorothy M. Smith, '29, Director 


Office of Placement 
and Graduate Counseling 


here is a distinct difference in 

first-year occupational patterns 

between the graduates of the 
Conservatory of Music and the Col- 
lege of Arts and Sciences. The mu- 
sic graduates, already professionally 
oriented, either continue professional 
study in music or seek positions using 
their music skills. On the other hand, 
as has been the pattern in recent 
years, a substantial number of the lib- 
eral arts graduates choose to take a 
break from academic life for at least 
a year or two. There is a continued 
desire to explore fields of interest by 
working for a year before deciding 
on long range occupational goals. The 
most striking development among 
those studying is the increase in inter- 
est in law and medicine (a national 
trend, still continuing). Almost half 
of those in professional study are en- 
rolled in these two fields. 

Women are beginning to think 
more seriously of some occupations 
outside the “traditional” women’s 
fields. They still find that without 
specialized training for business, they 
must start with “general office” 
(typist-secretarial) positions all too 
often. Though yet a small number, 
more women are considering law, 
architecture, medicine, clinical psy- 
chology, environmental sciences and 
geology. With development of the 
theater and dance programs at Ober- 
lin, more graduates (both men and 
women) are exploring possibilities or 
doing advanced study in these fields. 

About 5% of the respondents had 
just begun looking for work and were 
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unsettled in plans. Some 9% did not 
reply to the questionnaire in time to 
be included in the survey. 

The number abroad is much larger 
this year — 52 compared to 39 in 
1972. Twenty-three are studying, 20 
employed and 9 traveling. Those 
studying and employed are in Aus- 
tria, England, France, Germany, 
Greece, Italy, Netherlands, Spain, 
Sweden and Switzerland in Europe; 
Brazil, Colombia, Ecuador, E] Salva- 
dor in South America; Indonesia, Ja- 
pan, Korea, New Zealand, the Philip- 
pines and Taiwan in the Far East, 
and Canada and Israel. 

Salary information is incomplete, 
but from reports we do have, full- 
time work in the U.S. ranged from 
about $4800 to $13,520. Ranges for 
fields were: general business, $4940- 
$10,000; publishing, $5980-$7020; 
industrial labor, $6760-$9880; educa- 
tion, $4800-$8700; government, $7000- 
$9969; social and community 
agencies, $5500-$8000; science, $6500- 
$9300; other fields, $5200-$13,520. 
The work reported on an hourly rate 
ranged from $2 to $4, but since the 
number of hours worked was not re- 
ported, we did not try to estimate 
yearly amounts. 

We're not sure whether it’s a sign 
of “women’s lib,” changing mores, or 
economics, but for the second year 
there was a sharp drop in the num- 
ber of people married by the time of 
the fall report. In 1972, some 17% of 
the class were married, but for 1973, 
only 9.6% (26 men and 32 women) 
were married by Nov. 1. Of these, 


19 were married prior to graduation 
and 39 during the summer and fall; 
another 16 are engaged, with mar- 
riage plans not yet definite. Ten men 
and 11 women married classmates (or 
former classmates); 9 men and 16 
women married Oberlinians from 
other classes; and 7 men and 5 wom- 
en married non-Oberlinians. Of those 
engaged, 3 couples are classmates, 3 
engaged to other Oberlinians, and 7 
to non-Oberlinians. 

Most women are combining home- 
making with study or employment. 
Ten couples are both enrolled for ad- 
vanced study and only 3 wives are 
working while the husband studies. 
Among those studying, one couple is 
in law school, one is studying medi- 
cine and law, one music and the 
others are combining various academ- 
ic fields. 

This year women were asked how 
they preferred to be addressed — 187 
single and 13 married women chose 
“Ms.,” 38 Miss, 19 Mrs., and 14 name 


alone. Two reported that they are 
married but are keeping maiden 
names. 


A total of 509 A.B., 95 Mus.B., and 
2 B.F.A. degrees were granted in 
1973, seven persons completing both 
A.B. and Mus.B. degrees. Thirty-six 
others (20 men, 16 women) need 
from 1-8 hours to complete their de- 
grees and eventually will be added 
to the class of 1973. On the other 
hand, 53 who received degrees in 
1973 have chosen to join other classes 
for alumni purposes. Seven will join 
1974; 43 will return to 1972; 2 to 1971; 
and 1 to 1969. 

The statistics in this report include 
persons who were enrolled for at least 
one semester during 1972-73 and who 
received degrees by November 1973. 
(Information on those still finishing 
degrees is given in the Class of 1973 
Directory, but omitted from this re- 
port.) Some who completed degrees 
or left campus after the first semester 
had temporary employment or trav- 
eled during the spring, but in this re- 
port, all occupations are recorded as 
of October 1973. 


COLLEGE OF ARTS AND 
SCIENCES 

Study 

Two hundred and twenty-five (137 
men, 88 women), or 44%, are enrolled 
in full-time graduate or professional 
study. Of these, 111 (49%) are in 
professional fields and almost half 
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(59) are preparing in law (24 men, 
8 women) and medicine (25 men, 2 
women). (In spite of the extreme 
competition for admission in these 
fields, a high percentage of 73 candi- 
dates were accepted by at least one 
institution.) A wide variety of other 
professional fields are represented: 
men and women are studying archi- 
tecture, communications, dance, rec- 
reation, social work, theology, theater, 
urban planning; men — actuarial sci- 
ence, business administration, film, 
landscape architecture, pharmacolo- 
gy, public health; women — education 
(8), counseling, art and occupational 
therapies, nursing, outdoor education, 
physician’s assistant, resource utiliza- 
tion, speech pathology, TV produc- 
tion. 

Another 114 (51%) are in “academ- 
ic” fields, studying for master’s or 
Ph.D. degrees. Forty-two (24 men, 
18 women) are studying sciences: 14 
psychology (5 men, 9 women), 8 biol- 
ogy (5 men, 3 women), 5 mathemat- 
ics (men), 4 chemistry (men), 3 phys- 
ics (men), 3 pre-medical sciences; 
others in statistics, biochemistry, be- 
havioral science, animal science and 
geology. (This distribution indicates 
that we still need to encourage more 
women to major in the physical sci- 
ences!) 

There are 22 (13 men, 9 women) 
in social sciences: 6 government (4 
men, 2 women), 6 history (4 men, 2 
women), 2 economics (men); others 
are in area studies, anthropology, 
folklore and sociology. 

Eleven are studying foreign lan- 
guages — 3 German, 3 Chinese-Japa- 
nese; the others in classics, Hebrew, 
comparative literature, Russian and 
Spanish. Ten are studying English 
literature and 2 creative writing. Nine 
are studying music, 6 art (history and 
studio), 5 philosophy. Other academ- 
ic fields are religion, medieval studies, 
humanities, physical education, child 
development, and “liberal arts.” 

In addition, several are enrolled for 
part-time study (usually one course) 
while employed. At least 67 others 
(30 men, 37 women) who are em- 
ployed this year report that their long 
range plans include further study. If 
most of them carry out such plans, 
at least 60% of the men and 45% of 
the women of the class of 1973 will 
do some advanced study in the next 
five years. 

Ninety-two institutions (75 colleges 
and. universities and 3 special schools 
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BACHELOR OF ARTS 


Percent Men 


1968 1969 1970 1971 1972 1973 
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Military Service 5.0 3.1 2.7 3.5 2.5 A 
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Unsettled 4.3 5A 8.4 12:3 6.0 4.6 
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Percent Women 
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BACHELOR OF MUSIC* 
Percent Men 

1968 1969 1970 1971 1972 1973 
Study AG 54959953. 28 9004 One SOOT 
Employed 16779) 3175 25.0 005 os, eee 
Military Service 23.3 8.6 15.6 2.9 ~ ~ 
Travel - - - 2.9 ~ ~ 
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Percent Women 
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* For the first time the Bachelor of Fine Arts was given in 1973. 
Two women received this degree. For purposes of this study they 
are included in the Bachelor of Music figures. 
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in the U.S. and 14 _ institutions 
abroad) have one or more “ders in 
their graduate schools. As usual, 
about half the group are in 14 institu- 


tions. Michigan again has the largest 
number, 16; 15 have returned to 
Oberlin; 8 each are at Chicago and 
Wisconsin; 7 each at Columbia, 
George Washington and Yale; 6 each 
at Boston University, California 


(Berkeley), Cornell and NYU; 5 each 
at Indiana, Ohio State and Pennsyl- 


vania. All sections of the U.S. are 
represented among the graduate 
schools: 26 Mid-Atlantic, 19 Mid- 


west, 9 New England, 9 West Coast, 
5 South, 3 Southeast and 2 in South- 
west and Rocky Mountains. Institu- 
tions abroad: Germany 5, England 3, 
Canada 2, and 1 each in France, Is- 
rael, Italy, and Sweden. 

Ninety-two persons (41% of those 
studying) received financial aid. (It 
should be noted that some did not 
apply for aid.) However, aid was 
unevenly divided between profession- 
al and academic fields. Only 24 (14 
men, 10 women) received scholarship 
aid for professional study; while 68 
(41 men, 27 women) had some form 
of financial aid for academic study. 
Most awards came from the institu- 
tion — 31 (25 men, 6 women) re- 
ceived teaching and research assis- 
tantships; 25 (11 men, 14 women) fel- 
lowships (tuition plus stipend); 19 


(14 men, 5 women) scholarships 
(part or full tuition); and 2 (women) 
resident advisorships. Thirteen 


awards came from federal sources: 4 
National Science Foundation, 4 Na- 
tional Institute of Mental Health; 
others — U.S. Public Health Service; 
NDEA Title IV; National Defense 
Foreign Language; National Endow- 
ment for the Arts; Health, Education 
& Welfare; Traineeship in Deaf Edu- 


cation. Other awards were Rhodes 
Scholarship, German Government 
Grant (DAAD), ITT (Fulbright 


Committee), Danforth Foundation, 
Lehmann Foundation, Fund for The- 
ological Education and Bruner Foun- 
dation. 


Employment 

One hundred eighty-eight (95 men, 
93 women), or 37% of the class, re- 
ported employment — 40 business, 33 
education, 18 labor, 16 government, 
14 social agencies, 14 science, 13 pub- 
lishing, 7 music, 6 mental health, 6 
social science research, 5 theater, 16 
all other. 

Among the “business” jobs are in- 
surance (sales and _ underwriting), 
computer programmer, salesman, 
family business, telephone service 
representative, store clerk, travel 
agency representative, general admin- 
istrative assistant. Fourteen women 
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are employed by universities, founda- 
tions, business and law firms in var- 
ious types of “general office” work. 
Thirteen (1 man, 12 women) are in 
publishing — newspaper reporter, 
newspaper researcher, editorial and 
production assistants in book and 
magazine publishing. 

Thirty-three are employed with ed- 
ucational organizations — 21 (5 men, 
16 women) are teaching (nursery 
school through college level) and 5 
others are teacher aides; one man is 
director of a free school. (In addi- 
tion to positions in the U.S., teachers 
are in Colombia, Ecuador, Greece, Ja- 
pan, Korea, the Philippines and Tai- 
wan.) Six others are administrative 
assistants in college offices (financial 
aid, alumni, YWCA, dean); one is ad- 
missions counselor for a_ private 
school. 

Employment with social and com- 
munity agencies includes casework, 
community organization, youth work, 
staff counselor, half-way house staff, 
coordinator and staff for drop-in cen- 
ters, nursing homes recreation pro- 
gram director. 

Sixteen have work related to gov- 
ernment — federal jobs include work 
with such agencies as the Department 
of Commerce, National Institute of 
Mental Health, Department of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development, Envi- 
ronmental Protection Agency, Civil 
Aeronautics Board, U.S. Postal Ser- 
vice, Congressional Research Service, 
Peace Corps, VISTA and congression- 
al offices. Two men are working 
abroad under a United Nations- 
Shansi program. Several others are 
employed in research positions in 
state and local government and pre- 
trial services. 

Fourteen have work in science — 
industrial chemist, geology trainee, 


The Directory of the Class of 1973, 
listing addresses, occupations and 
personal news, has been compiled by 
the Office of Placement and Gradu- 
ate Counseling and published by the 
Alumni Association. Copies were sent 
in early December to graduates of the 
class of 1973 and to the class of 1974. 
Others may order a free copy from 
Dorothy M. Smith, Director, OPGC, 
Peters Hall, Oberlin, Ohio 44074. 


science expedition, research assistant 
and technician in universities, hospi- 
tals, and laboratories. Eight others 
are employed in hospitals and mental 
health organizations as nurses aide, 
counselor for emotionally disturbed, 
psychological research aide. 

Eighteen are “laboring” — factory 
work, bicycle assembly, carpenter, 
painter, taxi driver, janitor, farmer, 
photo finisher, housekeeper, food 
shop assistant, telephone repair, wait- 
ress. 

Others are employed as freelance 
musicians, music publishing assistant, 
sound engineer trainee, stage design- 
er, theater production assistant, labor 
union intern, economics researcher, 
sociology researcher, psychology tech- 
nician, library cataloguer, art gallery 
assistant, religious worker, veterinary 
assistant, and environmental instruc- 
tor. 

Looking at the employed group in 
terms of long or short “commitment” 
we find that 54 (37 men, 17 women) 
are taking a year away from academic 
fields, working in “social change,” 
earning money for later study, and/or 
trying out occupational fields before 
deciding on future plans. Among the 
“social change” jobs are community 
organizer, VISTA, half-way house 
staff, nurses aide, mental health aide, 
free school teacher, pre-trial inter- 
viewer, Peace Corps. Non-academic 
(and temporary) jobs include factory 
laborer, store clerk, carpenter, paint- 
er, taxi driver, janitor, beekeeper’s as- 
sistant, jazz musician, farmer, tele- 
phone repair, waitress, housekeeper, 
teacher aide. Occupations related to 
environmental concerns include na- 
tional park instructor, camp supplier, 
farmer, community organizer, work 
with Environmental Protection Agen- 
cy, “hiking the Appalachian Trail” 
and “living on the Oregon coast.” 

Thirty (13 men, 17 women) re- 
ported plans not yet settled; and 49 
(24 men, 25 women) did not reply 
in time for our deadline. Many of 
these people had summer jobs or trav- 
eled during the summer and were just 
beginning to explore job possibilities 
in the fall. Thirteen (7 men, 6 wom- 
en) are spending several months in 
travel in the U.S. and abroad; 1 man 
has enlisted in the Army; 2 women 
do not plan work or study at pres- 
ent; and 1 man was killed in an acci- 
dent during the summer. 
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CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
Study 

Fifty-nine of the 97 Conservatory 
graduates (61%) are studying, all but 
5 of them in music. (Three who re- 
ceived both A.B. and Mus.B. degrees 
are in non-music study.) Fifteen (9 
men, 6 women) are studying piano; 
9 organ (8 men, 1 woman); 5 voice, 
5 composition, 4 violin, 3 flute, 3 mu- 
sic history. Other music fields are 
cello, viola, trumpet, conducting, mu- 
sic education, electronic music, music 
theater. The two women who re- 
ceived the new B.F.A. degree are 
studying music therapy. Academic 
fields are law, British history, medie- 
val studies, humanities, and “liberal 
arts.” 

Half of those studying (18 men, 12 
women) have received financial aid 
— 20 assistantships, 3 fellowships, 6 
scholarships and one _ Fulbright. 
Twenty-eight institutions in the U.S. 
and 9 abroad are represented, but 
half are enrolled in 11 schools: 5 In- 
diana, 4 New England Conservatory, 
4 SUNY Stony Brook, 3 each at Juil- 
liard, Oberlin and Yale; 2 each at Cal- 
ifornia (San Diego), Texas, Manhat- 
tan, SUNY Buffalo and Michigan. 
One person is studying privately. 


Employment 

Twenty-six (14 men, 12 women) 
are employed. Twelve (7 men, 5 
women) are teaching music — 7 mu- 
sic education in public and private 
secondary schools; 2 applied music in 
college, 2 applied music in special 
schools, and 1 in the Peace Corps. 
Eight (5 men, 3 women) are playing 
in orchestras in the U.S., Austria, 
Canada and New Zealand. Other em- 
ployment includes night club singer, 
music library assistant, hotel manager, 
bank teller, secretary and assistant in 
cancer detection clinic. Three re- 
ported they were seeking work and 
9 did not reply. 


GRADUATE DEGREES 
In the College of Arts and Sciences, 
10 (4 men, 6 women) received the 
M.A. and 2 (1 man, 1 woman) the 
M.A.T. Six of the M.A. recipients are 
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continuing study — for the Ph.D. in 
pharmaceutical chemistry, sociology 
of music and the arts, materials sci- 
ence, politics; independent study in 
German and art history; professional 
study in Jewish theology. One wom- 
an is employed in archaeological con- 
servation in Canada; another is a 
homemaker. Two persons returned 
to their homes in England and Singa- 
pore and have not reported plans. 
The two who received M.A.T. de- 


ETHICAL ISSUES 

continued from page 17 

rect itself through gentlemen’s agree- 
ments or peer review committees. 

If science does not invent a method 
of taking counsel of mankind, then so- 
ciety will thrust its advice on science 
— wanted or not. Science cannot 
simply seek knowledge without refer- 
ence to the values of society: it needs 
to relate genetic research to other so- 
cial issues and priorities. It is evident 
that genetic techniques are too pow- 
erful for society to be left unaware 
of their potential until their actual 
utilization. Dialogue is needed be- 
tween scientists and laymen. 

I think we should emphasize train- 
ing in ethics for the medical/science 
professions and routinely subject re- 
search and its implications to peer 
and public review. An interdiscipli- 
nary approach to the issues raised by 
genetic advances also seems indi- 
cated. 

The most feasible, immediate 
means of organizing public concern 
with professional analysis would be 
in an ongoing institute. This seems 
to be one of the more viable ways 
of facilitating public discussion, eval- 
uating scientific activities and increas- 
ing the awareness of future possibil- 
ities and necessary decisions. I do 
not advocate that it wield any clout, 
because I do not believe we can legis- 
late or even think of legislating until 
we know a great deal more about the 
dynamics of genetics (evolutionary 


grees are continuing as elementary 
teachers. 

In the Conservatory, 4 received 
double degrees (Mus.B. and M.M., 
Mus.B. and M.M.T., or Mus.B. and 
M.M.E.) and 1 the M.M.T. They are 
studying voice and opera or teaching 
music in public and private schools. 


process, effects of certain actions on 
gene frequencies) and social process 
and values. Law seems useless at 
this point, because there are no real 
legal remedies to ethical problems. 

How the institute would represent 
the public is another question. At 
best, the institute would centralize 
the present diverse interaction be- 
tween science and ethics and would 
provide a locus for public dissent and 
concern. Its chief functions would be 
recommendation of priorities, educa- 
tion of the public and provision for 
a sounding board for public and pro- 
fessional opinion. 

I do not think we can assume that 
the years between experimentation 
and usable technology will provide an 
opportunity for some social adjust- 
ment and for development of controls 
in the light of problems as they arise. 
Research will continue to churn out 
more possibilities and new _ tech- 
niques. An ongoing mechanism to 
evaluate them and educate the public 
seems necessary. 

Granted that such an_ institute 
might not be able to answer the ques- 
tions needed to be answered, it would 
facilitate narrowing the gap between 
our present moral and legal inability 
to deal with genetic issues and future 
possibilities. Perhaps it would help 
take some of the inevitability out of 
research and put some choice back 
lf. 
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Carlson Acting President 

Provost Ellsworth C. Carlson, ’39, be- 
came acting president of the College 
Feb. 2 after being named by trustees 
in January to serve until a new presi- 
dent is selected and takes office. 

Carlson has been provost since Sep- 
tember 1969 and also a professor of 
history. A member of the faculty 
since 1950, he was acting president 
in the summer of 1970 during the in- 
terim between President Carr’s and 
President Fuller's terms of office. 

The acting president’s initial step 
was to appoint Warren F. Walker Jr., 
chairman of the biology department, 
as advisor on budgetary affairs. This 
is a part-time position which Walker 
will occupy until June 30. Carlson 
will retain all but the budgetary func- 
tions of the provost’s job. 

Assoc. Prof. David Benzing is serv- 
ing as associate chairman of the biol- 
ogy department. 

Walker has been a member of the 
Advisory Committee on Budget Prior- 
ities ever since it was formed in 1971. 


Carlson 


Walker 
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Energy Crisis 

Although early winter was unusually 
balmy for northern Ohio, the College 
took steps to insure that campus 
buildings would stay warm when the 
temperature dropped (in compliance, 
of course, with the Energy Crisis). 

In doing so, the College was per- 
haps more fortunate than most resi- 
dences and industries which are 
heated with gas and oil, for it had 
the option of using coal to provide 
at least part of its heat. This year 
that option is being exercised: Build- 
ing and Grounds Supt. Carl Breuning 
estimated that approximately 30 per- 
cent of the campus heat this winter 
would be produced by the coal-fired 
boiler. This is the first time in the 
two years since the College converted 
to low-sulfur gas and oil heating that 
the coal-fired boiler, retained after the 
conversion for emergencies, is being 
used. 

According to Breuning, this year 
the College has been limited to 12 
million cubic feet of gas per month. 
That amount would be gone in five 
to six days if it were used exclusively. 
The oil supply is somewhat better, 
but still not sufficient by itself: in No- 
vember 1972, the College used 
136,800 gallons of oil, and the Novem- 
ber 1973 allocation was 102,000 gal- 
lons. Breuning was able to obtain 
118,000 gallons in November, but he 
felt certain that the 16,000 excess 
would be taken out of a future 
month’s allocation. 

Even coal was not easy to come by. 
Breuning had to approach 20 mines 
before he found one who agreed to 
supply the coal. Once the mine was 
found, good advantage was taken of 
it: 10,000 tons of coal were pur- 
chased, which was probably twice as 
much as the College would need this 
winter. The rest will be saved for 
coming years. 

Other ways of meeting the energy 
crisis could be seen throughout the 
campus and the town. Many of the 
gas stations have not been opened on 
Sundays since last summer, but the 
first Sunday in December found all 
but one station closed for the entire 
day. Most observe mid or early eve- 
ning closing hours on Saturday. Even 
though the town’s electricity supply 
is in no danger of running short, ac- 
cording to city officials, the city is 
complying with the spirit of President 
Nixon’s requests. This year’s Christ- 
mas decorations were far more sub- 


dued than in the past: street lamps 
were twined with green garlands and 
windows were filled with festive dis- 
plays, but few stores had lighted win- 
dows, and no exterior lighting ap- 
peared on the square. For the first 
time in years, there was no Christmas 
tree in front of Hall Auditorium, al- 
though Breuning said this was more 
an economical and ecological move 
than an energy-saving device. In past 
years, the Christmas tree has been do- 
nated to the College; this year no do- 
nor appeared, and when Breuning 
went to look at possible Christmas 
trees he found that he “couldn’t bear 
to cut any down.” 

Even visitors from the North Pole 
seemed aware that Oberlin is energy- 
conscious. Santa arrived in Oberlin 
via a horse-drawn wagon, and not, as 
usual, in a helicopter. 


Summer Tennis Camp 
TennisAmerica, the national organiza- 
tion that directs the largest group of 
tennis instructional facilities in the 
world, will operate a summer camp 
at Oberlin College beginning this 
summer. The camp, for boys and 
girls age 10-17, will run for four two- 
week sessions. 

TennisAmerica’s national  oper- 
ations are directed by Bille Jean King, 
five-time Wimbledon champion, and 
Dennis Van der Meer, considered by 
many the world’s leading tennis 
teacher. 

Bob Piron, head tennis coach and 
associate professor of economics, will 
be camp director. 

Features of the camp will include 
approximately five hours per day of 
tennis instruction and use of Oberlin 
College's facilities including the Jesse 
Philips Physical Education Center. 

Camp sessions will be June 16-29, 
June 30-July 13, July 14-27, and July 
28-August 10. It is expected that 
most participants will be “overnight” 
campers living in two of the College’s 
newest dormitories, but local resi- 
dents will be permitted to register on 
a day basis. The cost per camper 
will be $395 per two-week session, in- 
cluding all meals, lodging, camp laun- 
dry and insurance, or $300 per session 
for day campers who would receive 
two meals per day. 

Inquiries should be addressed to 
Bob Piron, TennisAmerica at Oberlin, 
Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio 44074. 
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Dean Wilkenfeld Resigns 

Zara Wilkenfeld, the College’s first 
feminist academic dean, will resign in 
March because the “work isn’t stimu- 
lating to me any more.” 

She has worked with the Women’s 
Movement since 1969 and now finds 
that political organizing is no longer 
“satisfying for myself at this time of 
my life.” She plans to go to Califor- 
nia for her “own personal growth.” 

Ms. Wilkenfeld became associate 
dean of the College of Arts & Sciences 
in September 1972. Last April she 
unreluctantly relinquished her aca- 
demic advising duties to Hal Payne, 
now dean of developmental services, 
and has been helping build the wom- 
en's studies program. 

“I tried to lay the foundations over 
the swamp,” she said, “but I don’t 
have the energy to build up the 
house.” Prior to her departure she 
has been completing the draft of a 
proposal for a women’s studies pro- 
gram, setting up a February confer- 
ence on “women’s self-image and the 
curriculum” and working with Dean 
Donald Reich on the elimination of 
salary inequities. 


Coup for Music Theater 
The Oberlin Music Theater will per- 
form the newest work by Gian Carlo 
Menotti — the most popular contem- 
porary Opera composer — just six 
months after its world premiere. The 
work is called “TAMU-TAMU” (“The 
Guests”) and will be presented in 
Hall Auditorium March 13, 15 and 16. 
Menottis many compositions in- 
clude “Amahl and the Night Visitors,” 
“The Medium,” and “The Consul.” 
This new work was commissioned for 
the international Congress of Anthro- 
pological and Ethnological Sciences 
where it was presented last Sept. 8. 
It involves the highly dramatic events 
which occur when people of different 
cultures are thrown together under 
unusual and tense circumstances. It 
is not expected that any professional 
groups will be permitted to produce 
the opera until next September (a 
year after its first performance). 
Because the Menotti work is short, 
Oberlin Music Theater will present 
with it a Rossini comedy, “The Mail- 
Order Marriage” (La Cambiale di 
Matrimonio), which shows the same 
gift for comedy and lilting melody 
that Rossini later offered in “The Bar- 
ber of Seville.” “Mail-Order Marri- 
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age,’ Rossini’s first big success, con- 
cerns the clash of cultures that exist 
when a “primitive American colonial” 
finds himself in British society. 

Both productions will be directed 
by David Bamberger, chairman of the 
music theater department, and con- 
ducted by Robert Baustian, music 
director of the department. Ticket 
information is available from the Con- 
Servatory. 


Grading Options Expanded 

In the coming semester, students will 
be able to choose credit/no entry or 
letter grades on a course-by-course 
basis. Previously, they have had to 
choose one or the other grading op- 
tion for all courses in a given semes- 
ter. 

The new policy was formulated at 
least partially because of the decreas- 
ing numbers of students electing 
credit/no entry. Last fall’s registrar’s 
report noted that the percentage of 
students taking credit/no entry drop- 
ped from 40 to 17 percent over the 
four semesters between Fall 1971 and 
Spring 1973. According to the Nov. 
9 Review, “pressure for jobs and 
graduate schools is forcing more stu- 
dents to have to take grades, when 
they might take them just in major 
fields.” 

The course-by-course grading op- 
tion, passed by the Arts & Sciences 
Faculty at its Dec. 4 meeting, was 
originally one of the proposals of the 
Education Commission. It was first 
debated by the faculty more than a 
year ago, and at that time was re- 
ferred to the Educational Plans and 
Policies Committee. On this go- 
around, it was debated and _ passed 
by a voice vote, with no dissent. 

The only courses in which students 
will not be able to receive a letter 
grade are those which the instructor 
declares credit/no entry courses. This 
option for faculty members was re- 
tained so that teachers will be able 
to continue offering courses and ex- 
ploring teaching methods which make 
traditional grading impossible. For 
instance, Inter-Arts and Human De- 
velopment courses are offered on a 
credit/no entry basis only. 

A proposal allowing students to re- 
quest a written evaluation for their 
permanent records in credit/no entry 
courses was also passed by the Arts 


& Sciences Faculty. The evaluations, 
written by the course instructor, will 
be treated in the same way as letters 
of recommendation. 


Prizes and Awards 
John D. Dorst, 74, has been named 
this year’s Andrew Bongiorno Scholar 
for excellence in the study of English. 
Michele Mathias, 775, piano major, 
has won first place and $125 in the 
Collegiate Artist Competition spon- 
sored by the Ohio Music Teachers As- 
sociation and its national parent orga- 
nization. She will represent Ohio at 
the Indianapolis divisional competi- 
tion in February. She is a student of 
Arthur Dann. 


Computer Humor 

It has been almost 2% years since the 
College converted its mailing lists (in- 
cluding the Oberlin Alumni Maga- 
zine) from metal plates to the com- 
puter and the Alumni Office is gradu- 
ally learning to answer a surprisingly 
low number of complaints about non- 
receipt of magazines by admitting 
that the computer “was given the 
wrong information” instead of blam- 
ing everything on “the computer.” 

We subscribe fully to the theory 
that a computer is only as accurate 
as the people who program it. 

The inevitable happened during 
the mailing of the Sept.-Oct. issue, 
however, when the Alumni Records 
Office phoned the editor to warn him 
that a label had been printed for 
“Small Harriet Brother-in-Law” in 
Annandale, Va. 

The label was retrieved, but how 
was this explained? 

Simple enough. Harriet Small, a 
freshman, had written “brother-in- 
law” in the line on her enrollment ap- 
plication that asked for “parent or 
guardian.” 

On the other hand, circulation de- 
partments in what students call the 
“real world” seem to have similar 
problems. A letter from the Atlantic 
Monthly recently offered a_ special 
eight-month trial subscription. It 
was addressed to “Mr. Oberlin A. 
Mag” and the “personalized” saluta- 
tion on the letter called someone at 
Bosworth Hall “Dear Mr. Mag.” 
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Sports 


by Sue Macaulay, '74 


he day was cool and cloudy, a 

bit damp, not unusual for a fall 

afternoon in Oberlin. The run- 
ners gathered together in two clusters 
near the start of the cross country 
course behind Philips, some warming 
up, some in sweats, others peeling off 
outer clothing in preparation for the 
forthcoming meet. 

All proceeded smoothly until sud- 
denly the visiting coach noticed some- 
thing a bit unusual about the Oberlin 
runners. Upon slightly closer inspec- 
tion, his worst fears were confirmed 
— there were two women in Oberlin 
uniforms, warming up with the male 
members of the team. And by the 
looks of things they intended to run 
in the meet! 

Sure enough, when Ohio Wesleyan 
Coach Marv Frye asked Oberlin 
Coach Dick Michaels about it, he was 
told that, yes, the women members 
of the team would be running in the 
meet on an exhibition basis, as they 
had been doing all season. The visit- 
ing coach then explained in no uncer- 
tain terms that he would not run his 
team against a team with (ugh) wom- 
en, a statement he stuck by until the 
Oberlin team voted unanimously not 
to run at all unless the entire team, 
women included, participated. The 
visitors relented, for the time being, 
and the meet proceeded as scheduled, 
under protest, and with sophomore 
Lisa Matovcik and junior Joan Atkins 
running on an exhibition basis. 

Thus began what may well become 
one of the most divisive and most 
widely argued issues in the recent his- 
tory of the Ohio Athletic Conference. 
Shortly after the meet, OWU lodged 
a formal complaint with the confer- 
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ence, on the grounds that Oberlin had 
violated conference rules which pro- 
hibit women from competing on 
men’s teams. Since then the argu- 
ments have been flying thick and fast, 
from all sides, and in all directions, 
both pro and con, and ranging from 
“Right on!” to “Revolting!” 

Obviously Oberlin is not challeng- 
ing the fact that the team broke a 
rule, but is challenging the rule itself. 
Last spring Coach Michaels (also 
Oberlin’s men’s swim team coach) 
was censured by the OAC grievance 
committee for allowing women to 
swim in a men’s swim meet. He had 
done so with approval from oppo- 
nents, in order to allow the women to 
get qualifying times for the nationals 
later in the season. 

The main argument submitted by 
those who agree with the Yeopeople 
is that the conference rule (and the 
conference itself) is basically discrim- 
inatory in nature and should be pro- 
tested in some manner until the situa- 
tion is remedied. As it stands now, 
the conference does not even ac- 
knowledge the existence of women 
and it offers absolutely nothing for 
either individual women athletes or 
for women’s teams. Oberlin offers 
eight varsity sports for women, none 
of which are sanctioned by the OAC, 
and none of which include cross 
country. For a woman who is active 
or interested in long-distance running 
(as well as a number of other sports), 
there is no official coaching or other 
facility available to her at Oberlin or 
within the conference, a_ situation 
which Coach Michaels sought to rem- 
edy at Oberlin. 

Those against women participating 
on men’s teams argue that allowing 
the few interested women to compete 
with men will hinder the efforts of 
those trying to develop equally good 
teams for women. This may well be 
true in some cases, but in the mean- 
time, while no money and no coaches 
are available to begin such programs, 
must women athletes give up their 
precious four years in college wait- 
ing? 

Another objection some people 
have to women participants on what 
have been traditionally male teams is 
that a woman’s basic physical inferi- 
ority will hinder or bring down the 
quality of play. If it is true that men 
are physiologically stronger and faster 
than women, it does not necessarily 
follow that men are therefore better 


athletes than women. As Simone de 
Beauvoir states in The Second Sex, 
“In sports, the end in view is the at- 
tainment of perfection within the lim- 
itations of each physical type: the 
featherweight boxing champion is as 
much a champion as is the heavy- 
weight. .. They belong in two differ- 
ent classes.” This, of course, brings 
us back to the “separate but equal” 
theory. Just as in a college wrestling 
match the scores of each wrestler in 
each weight class add up to the team 
total, so could men’s and women’s 
teams add up their respective scores 
for a grand team total. But until 
women’s teams are established on an 
equal basis with men there are few 
alternatives other than to allow wom- 
en to use the facilities available to 
men while working toward improving 
their own. 

Certainly the total sexual integra- 
tion of all sports is not the ultimate 
answer to this perplexing dilemma. 
Obviously the greater physical 
strength of the male could tend to 
guarantee him victory in most sports, 
and it is not the ultimate goal of most 
Oberlin female athletes to infiltrate 
the ranks simply for the sake of egali- 
tarianism. But accommodations must 
be made for people like Lisa and 
Joan, who are among a small group 
of women who have been able to 
Overcome years of indoctrination on 
the evils of sports for women (bad 
for health and having babies, etc.) 
and have grown to love a particular 
sport not offered for women at Ober- 
lin (or at most other schools, for that 
matter). 

Coach Claudia Coville has found 
one solution in her organization of the 
fencing team at Oberlin. The team 
members all practice as one team, 
with the same equipment, under the 
same coach; in meets, wherever pos- 
sible, the men’s scores and the wom- 
en's scores are finally totalled for one 
team score. Women and men do not 
compete with one another, but to- 
gether, as one team, truly representa- 
tive of the institution and the students 
which support it. Until this can be 
realistically achieved in other sports, 
such as swimming, basketball, volley- 
ball, tennis and golf, the best interim 
solution seems to be the one that Dick 
Michaels and his teams have offered. 
No one has yet come up with a better 
one. 
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Jack Scott Resigns 

Jack Scott, associate professor of 
physical education, athletic director 
and chairman of the department of 
physical education, resigned from the 
faculty at the end of January. 

President Fuller announced the res- 
ignation Jan. 28 and said: 

“Jack Scott was brought to Oberlin 
two years ago for the purpose of insti- 
tuting new directions in the physical 
education program. He has attracted 
outstanding physical educators and 
coaches and today physical education 
is one of the most dynamic depart- 
ments on campus. Jack accomplished 
in approximately two years what most 
of us thought would take at least 
twice that long.” 

Scott said he made the decision to 
come to Oberlin “primarily because 
of the influence of Bob Fuller.” He 
added, “I’m sure it doesn’t come as 
too much of a surprise that I have 
also chosen to leave.” 

A decision was yet to be made as 
to who within the physical education 
department would handle Scott’s ad- 
ministrative and teaching responsibil- 
ities. 


Al Smith, 74, earned All-American 
Cross Country honors last Nov. 10 
when he placed 17th ina field of 250 
at the NCAA College Division 
Nationals in Wheaton, Ill. Als time 
for the fiwe-mile course was 25.09. 
Yeoman Rob Mallory, ’76, was 93rd 
with a time of 26.11. Smith, who 
won the Ohio Conference champion- 
ship Nov. 3, is the son of Reed M. 
Smith, 49. Mallory’s parents are 
Robert W. (35) and Satone 
(Stoddard, ’44) Mallory. 
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Alumni 
News 


Officers Elected 

At its Nov. 17 meeting, the Alumni 
Board elected two new officers with 
terms effective next July 1. 

Sumner C. Hayward, ’38, chairper- 
son of the Class Executive Council, 
will become president-elect of the 
Alumni Association next summer 
when Jane Dunlap Highsaw,, °41, 
moves into the presidency. Hayward 
was formerly the president of the As- 
sociated Colleges of the Midwest. He 
now is director of Arts in the City, a 
contract education program of Em- 
pire State College, SUNY, New York 
City. 

Mark Staley, 30, will succeed Paul 
B. Blanshard Jr., ’41, as treasurer of 
the Alumni Association. Staley, who 
now resides in Oberlin, is retired per- 
sonnel director of the Lubrizol Corp., 
Cleveland. He is a former president 
of the Alumni Association and re- 
ceived the distinguished Alumni 
Award in 1968. 


Winter Term Project 
In order to provide alumni with a 
more complete picture of the campus 
governance situation, several students 
worked during January on a Winter 
Term project initiated by the Campus 
Affairs Committee of the Alumni 
Board. By shifting through all the 
materials generated by the gover- 
nance debate and by compiling other 
available information pertinent to the 
issue of campus governance, the stu- 
dents planned to produce an objec- 
tive report summarizing the numer- 
ous materials. 

Students involved in the project are 


Neva Dyer, 76, Carol Matlack, ’74, 


Gary Wilkie, 74, and Eileen Yacknin, 
74. The following faculty members 
are serving as informal advisers: 
Steve Cutler, assistant professor of so- 
ciology, Paul Dawson, associate pro- 
fessor of government, and Sam Gold- 
berg, professor of mathematics. 


Club Activities 

Governance, the issue that has domi- 
nated campus discussions, has be- 
come the focus of several alumni 
meetings. Trustee John R. Brown Jr., 
33, of Short Hills, N.J., traveled to 
Hartford last Nov. 29 to speak about 
the debate over governance. The 
meeting, held at the home of Yuan 
Chang, 56, was attended by over 30 
persons. Ten prospective students 
were present and most remarked that 
they were impressed with the level 
of discussion and concern regarding 
campus affairs. 

On Dec. 13 a meeting of Cleveland 
Oberlinians was held at the home of 
Drs. Hugh and Lois McCorkle, both 
"47. “Two-headed Monster? Gover- 
nance and the Presidency at Oberlin!” 
drew 30 persons who wanted to speak 
with Bayley Mason, administrative 
vice president, and John H. Purves, 
"42, executive director of the Alumni 
Association. 


“Oberlin Dialogues,” the slide-tape 
show billed as presenting “various 
sides of matters of high interest and 
in some cases controversy,” was fea- 
tured at the Nov. 30 meeting of the 
Boston Alumni Club. Following the 
showing, Geoffrey Blodgett, ‘53, pro- 
fessor of history on leave from Ober- 
lin, Ernest Murphy, ’65, and Terry 
Conley, 73, led a panel discussion on 
the issues raised. The program was 
followed by international hors d’oeu- 
vres. Arrangements were made by 
Brad Seasholes, ’55, club president. 


Alumni have not forgotten Ober- 
lin’s tradition of musical excellence 
and several clubs have sponsored vis- 
its by touring campus groups. The 
Oberlin College Collegium Musicum, 
under the direction of Prof. L. Dean 
Nuernberger, performed a concert of 
medieval and renaissance music at St. 
Andrews Episcopal Church, Ann Ar- 
bor, Mich., Dec. 8. Prior to the con- 
cert, Oberlinians hosted a _ potluck 
dinner for the students of the Musi- 
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cum. No formal meeting was plan- 
ned but the dinner, organized by Ar- 
thur C. and Shirley Penty Wolfe, 
°52/°54, provided an opportunity for 
alumni to learn about current life at 
Oberlin from students’ perspectives. 

The Oberlin College Choir, which 
toured during Winter Term, gave 
alumni-sponsored concerts in Chicago, 
St. Louis and Indianapolis Jan. 16, 20 
and 22. Coordinators were: Dave 
Elsner, 70, Susan Clarke Ball, ’61, 
and Art Russio, 60 (Chicago); Ted 
Gest, 68, Delores Coleman Riley, °55, 
and Ruth Skinner Becker, 64 (St. 
Louis); Jean Duthie Waugh, “44, and 
Dolores Johnson Hummons, °41 (In- 
dianapolis ). 


Status of Alumnae 

All joking aside about whether the 
use of words such as “chairperson” 
and “night watchperson” will lead 
eventually to “seapersonship” and 
“personhole,” the aiding and abetting 
of a non-sexist society is sometimes 
less than easy when writing copy for 
publication at coeducational institu- 
tions. 

Although we are pleased that the 
founders of this magazine had the 
wisdom back in 1904 not to name it 
the Oberlin Alumnus, neither the 
magazine nor the Association has yet 
been asked to consider finding a non- 
sexist plural replacement for the word 
Alumni. Nevertheless, we have 
found ourselves using alumni/ae or 
alumnae/i to extricate ourselves from 
possible editorial entanglements. 

Recently, however, Tulle Hazel- 
rigg, 71, gave us a word that seems 
worth thinking about. In reporting 
her marriage to Phil Woodbury, 770, 
for the TEN THOUSAND STRONG section 
of this issue, she noted that her 
mother, Jane Anderson Hazelrigg, 
‘39, and Phil’s parents, Charles, 40, 
and Betty (Coppedge, *44) Wood- 
bury, were the only alumnists at the 
wedding. 

Don't be surprised if you find alum- 
mist and perhaps even alumniar or 
alumnite appearing on our pages. For 
two years now the College has been 
changing its records to address wom- 
en graduates and non-graduates as 
“Mrs.,” “Miss,” “Ms.” or with no “title” 
at all and we will gladly address mar- 
ried women by their maiden names. 
All it takes is a note to the “Alumnae” 
Office in Bosworth Hall expressing in- 
dividual preference. 
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Winter Term Projects 

Oberlin’s sixth annual Winter Term 
during the month of January found 
on-campus projects vying with off- 
campus ones in which alumni served 
as sponsors or offered housing (or 
both). Some of the more interesting 
topics on campus included: U.S. Su- 
preme Court Simulation, Electrophys- 
iological Techniques for Neurobiolog- 
ical Research, Production of Shake- 
speare’s “Sonnets,” Introduction to 
Enology and Viliculture (grape-grow- 
ing, wine manufacture and wine pro- 
duction), and Exploration of Life- 
Work Planning for Women. 

Here is a sampling of alumni-spon- 
sored projects: 

Bill Burdick, 775, worked with 
Henry Friedlander, ’48, doing labora- 
tory research in what Friedlander of- 
fered as a “choice of chemistry, phys- 
ics or aquatic marine biology,” utiliz- 
ing the resources of Union Carbide 
Research Institute’s technical center 
at Tarrytown, N.J. 

Greg Soule, 75, was assigned to the 
Legislative Action Division of the 
League of Women Voters’ national of- 
fice in a project sponsored by Ruth 
Leiserson Sims, 40. He assisted in 
the research and analysis necessary 
for preparation of testimony to Con- 
gressional committees, tabulating in- 
formation in connection with “head- 
counting’ on important votes, and 
helping to keep track of important 
legislation as it was processed by 
Congress. 

Harriet Ash, "76, attended a concen- 
trated session of the teacher training 
program at Diller-Quaile School of 
Music, New York City, in a project 
sponsored by Helen Benham, ’65. She 
observed classes and private teaching 
of children and adults in the regular 
sessions of the school. 

Jackie Vaughn III, 58 M.A., a mem- 
ber of the Michigan House of Repre- 
sentatives, offered two students a 
chance to do research and prepare 
analyses and, perhaps, actual bills in 
the areas of prison reform, students’ 
rights, aid to the elderly and indigent, 
women’s rights, child care and di- 
vorce. When Randy Weiss, ’75, ap- 
plied for the project he was unable 
to find housing so he worked instead 
on similar projects with the Ohio Leg- 
islature. Don Pease, editor of the 
Oberlin News Tribune and a member 
of the Ohio Legislature, was his spon- 
sor. 


Letters 


Choir Tour Anniversary 
It hardly seems possible, but ten years ago 
this spring the Oberlin College Choir, di- 
rected by Robert Fountain, sang 40 concerts 
in seven weeks in the Soviet Union, Romania 
and New York City. 
If Russian tour members would send me 
a few paragraphs of ten-year reminiscences 
and reflections, or excerpts from their tour 
diaries, or other written material, I will pre- 
pare an anniversary booklet and distribute 
it to all tour members and alumni who send 
me their name and address. Tour members 
should add a line or two about what they 
are doing now. 
Russ Hurp, ’66 
300 Dekalb Street 
Bridgeport, Ohio 43912 


Dober Makes Sense 


In the private sector, there are those who 
will devote their lives to the preservation — 
not just vulgar remodeling — of buildings 
which institutions (to include cities, universi- 
ties, colleges, businesses, etc.) seem to find 
most convenient to remove. 

The Dober Report (PRESERVATION URGED 
FOR 18 BurLDINGs, Sep-Oct 1973) seems to 
make sense to me — especially in the interest 
of retaining some of the aesthetic quality of 
the Oberlin campus. 

In only a few years, a good bit of archi- 
tectual ugliness has been created at Oberlin 
in the form of X-shaped dorms and smaller 
housing as well as the new, larger buildings 
which seem to awe many, but not me. 

You needn’t look far to see quality resto- 
ration. 

You needn’t look far to see vulgar restora- 
tion. 

Some positive examples are found in Sum- 
mit County, practically Oberlin’s neighbor. 
At Hale Farm and Homestead, there is a 
living restoration where not only the build- 
ings are nearly perfect — in exterior, interior 
and furnishings — but also the crafts and 
life of the early settlers are performed. 

In Peninsula, Ohio, one man took it upon 
himself to perform a kind of mini-urban re- 
newal project. “Urban renewal” is a mis- 
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nomer because Peninsula is a small village 
and the “renewal” has been restoration, ac- 
curate but functional. 

Robert S. Hunker, a designer who lives 
and has offices in a spectacular barn, went 
to Peninsula ten years ago from downtown 
Akron offices. He helped the Summit Coun- 
ty Historical Society in restoring an historic 
Episcopal Church in Peninsula. It’s a gem 
to look at, but it has a new bloodstream in 
modern heat and electricity. 

He also restored the town’s dilapidated 
GAR Hall so that it is now a showplace. 
Other citizens became interested in improv- 
ing their businesses and dwellings. Hunker 
has continued to restore buildings that most 
planners would want to tear down. 

On a grander scale, the old Loew’s Thea- 
ter, now the public-owned Civic Theater, 
has been saved from becoming a parking lot. 
While funds aren’t available yet for complete 
restoration, it has been named by the Na- 
tional Trust of Historic Preservation as an 
historic site, mostly through efforts of a gen- 
erous and grand neighbor of mine, Mrs. Ruth 
Oenslager. 

At the University of Akron, there’s a ter- 
rible non-restoration which cost a fortune of 
Buchtel Hall, the university's landmark 
building. While red brick and pillars re- 
main, flat panes of glass were installed to 
replace what should have been casement 
windows. (The building was gutted by fire 
a few years ago, thus making the present 
non-restoration a reality.) Marble steps 
were removed inside and modern furniture 
— cold and cheap — was installed. 

The same university, in fact, which is 
growing and flourishing, continuously builds 
grand new ugly buildings — sterile, yellow 
brick ones. And the building goes on and 
on. 

I question the argument of cost that is 
often brought up in regards to restoration. 
I sometimes wonder if some of our advisers 
in “tear it down and build a new one” aren't 
interested in high fees rather than the practi- 
cal and perhaps less costly. 

In 1962, when I enrolled at Oberlin, I 
was thrilled by the architecture. Surely it 
was somewhat hodge-podge. But now much 
of the best is gone, including the original 
massive Warner Hall and its exquisite con- 
cert hall, complete with good acoustics. It 
may have been a product of what some call 
the “architectural reign of terror” of the late 
1800’s. But in 1999, will Oberlin professors 
and students look upon the 1960’s and 1970's 
as another such reign? I suspect so. 

One friend who I recently took to Oberlin 
asked, “What’s that building?” 

“Which one?” I queried. 

“The one that looks like a giant air condi- 
tioner,” he said. 

J. Curtis Brown, ’66 
Akron, Ohio 


Grateful 

I wish to thank the Alumni Association for 
the alumni scholarship which helped put me 
through four years at Oberlin. 

I have mailed my last N.D.E.A. loan pay- 
ment and feel relief that my education has 
now been paid in full. Generous Oberlin 
alumni deserve my warm thanks. 


Davw P, Prweaux, 66 
Pendleton, Ore. 
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Aesthetic Realism 


A friend who read my article (AESTHETIC 
REALISM, Nov-Dec 1973) has called atten- 
tion to the fact that there was no mention 
of where a person could get more informa- 
tion about Aesthetic Realism. 

Pardon my oversight! 

Information about study, literature, pres- 
entations, etc., can be obtained from the Aes- 
thetic Realism Foundation Inc., 141 Greene 
St., New York, N.Y. 10012, or inquiries may 
be sent to me at 171 Thompson St., New 
York, N.Y. 10012. 

EDWARD GREEN, 773 
New York City 


Fears for Future 

I cannot express adequately how distressed 
and disappointed my husband and I were 
to hear of President Fuller’s resignation. We 
both thought his appointment as president 
signalled new and better days for Oberlin 
and this development has shattered our 
hopes. 

I was fortunate to have two years at Ober- 
lin under the Henry Churchill King regime 
before Oberlin started its “ivory tower’ era 
which began with Dr. Wilkins. It has been 
obvious for some time to many of us that 
Oberlin liberals were much more concerned 
with the problems of South Africa than they 
were with the housing of minorities in Ober- 
lin, Ohio! Does the resignation mean that 
Oberlin is about to lose the services of men 
like Jack Scott and Tommie Smith? I sin- 
cerely hope not! 

I lived through the era when students who 
wished to pass life saving exams had to go 
to Elyria or to an old stone quarry. It was 
remarkable how soon the “non-existent” 
money for a swimming pool on campus ap- 
peared after a black student lost his life try- 
ing to save the life of a white student swim- 
ming in the quarry. 

Oberlin was founded by true liberals who 
were willing to risk their lives for the causes 
in which they believed, but I fear for the 
future of the Oberlin I knew and loved. 

ELEANOR ELLIOTT Gans, ’29 
Petaluma, Calif. 


Groundless Fears? 

I was pleased to receive the announcement 
of the Fall Weekend Conference even 
though I could not be there that weekend. 

In looking at the men’s side of the ground- 
swell of changing roles in our society, one 
faces an urgent question. I fear the confer- 
ence announcement betrayed itself. We are 
not yet out of the woods if I understand 
correctly what it did not say. 

Where are the plans for child care? In 
families where both parents fully share 
household involvement and caring for the 
children, the father has as much responsibil- 
ity as the mother. More subtly, there’s no 
longer the unconscious assumption that 
father can automatically have his weekends 
free, Yet I detect that assumption written 
silently into the conference announcement. 

The implications of “caring and sharing 
are vitally important to think about together, 
but in order to do that we must also care 


alertly about the hard logistics of running 
families. I have a fantasy of groups of 
Oberlin male alumni earnestly discussing the 
theory of men’s liberation while their women 
organize play groups beside the jungle gym 
and swings. I hope my fears are groundless. 

RIcHARD P. Tucker, ’60 
Rochester, Mich. 


Female-Originated Complex? 

I was quite delighted with Keith Olstad’s 
article (BRAVE NEW MEN: A BASIS FOR DIS- 
CussION, Sep-Oct 1973), but I suppose one 
is usually delighted with articles which agree 
with one’s previous conclusions. I hope that 
a great many people have been able to read 
it and enjoy it — and that perhaps some of 
them may have been led to look into their 
own attitudes and convictions on the subject. 

I am something of a women’s supremacist 
(in practice, but more by observation than 
by choice). It seems to me that in our cul- 
ture women are able to be more responsible, 
secure and competent than men in general 
and that those who are able are apt to be 
expected to perform to the peak of their abil- 
ities (well done, thou good and faithful ser- 
vant . . . thou hast been faithful in some 
things . . . I will make thee master over 
many things). Those who are capable and 
have performed well in washing the dishes, 
taking major care of the children, driving 
the car, having a profession outside the 
home, cooking, housekeeping, bookkeeping 
and budgeting, adjusting their activities to 
a husband’s profession, etc. — even to the 
extent of being the major emotion-expresser 
for nearby males — will simply be expected 
to do so. 

I suspect that the assumption of male in- 
ability in our culture may be partially due 
to women’s longtime role as child-carer. 
Mama gets into the habit (not necessarily 
and irrevocably sex-determined) of assuming 
the role of security-provider to those ob- 
viously less capable of providing it for them- 
selves (babies) and then projects it around 
the landscape to include anybody who shows 
any signs of  insecurity-aggressiveness 
(males?), often being a bit matronizing in 
the process. It’s funny and tragic that I 
have no way of assessing how capable men 
might be in a different cultural setup. I am, 
however, fairly sure that the present “supe- 
rior” role of men is a female-originated com- 
plex intended to help encourage men to im- 
prove their own self-image. And I’m sorry 
about it. 

I hope Keith Olstad will ask some more 
good questions and get some more good an- 
swers (valid, as he seems to have the ability 
to do) and PUBLISH them wherever he can 
find a publisher! 

Betsy McGee Curtis, ’39 
Saegertown, Pa. 16433 


COMMENCEMENT 1974 
May 24-26 
The next issue of the Alumni Maga- 
zine (March-April) will contain infor- 
mation about Commencement 1974 
and Class Reunions, including regis- 
tration forms. 
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10,000 
Strong 


1973 


BARBARA BEDARD spent two weeks in 
Paris last September and then settled in the 
Atlanta, Ga., area for the winter. She is 
living at 490 Six Flags Dr., Apt. D8, Austell, 
Ga. 30001 and working temporarily as a 
clerk at Rich’s Department Store in Atlanta. 

NANCY BICK CLARK is working in the 
Instructional Services Dept. at Drew Univer- 
sity in Madison, N.J. She is doing some 
work with TV cameras and cueing music for 
TV productions. She also took a six weeks 
course in poetry therapy during the fall and 
sang with the Masterwork Chorus in Car- 
negie Hall in December. 

JAY GORNEY is an assistant at the Sidney 
Janis Gallery, New York City, a job which 
“will help provide the bread to enable me 
to get an apartment with my friend Eddie 
as soon as possible — so I can finally have 
my own nylons dripping in my own sink. 
.. . I follow the Theater of the Ridiculous 
religiously, and pant over our Queen, Jackie 
Curtis. Art is still a first love.” 

GARY GORTON is in the East Asian 
Studies program at the U. of Michigan. 

SENAH GREEN is at home in Memphis, 
Tenn., this year and is a computer program- 
mer at Cook Industries, 

LYN KOHLE is studying oboe privately 
in San Francisco with Marc Lifschey, the 
first oboist in the San Francisco symphony. 
Address: 2800 Turk Blvd., Lone Mountain 
College, San Francisco, Calif. 94118. 

DAVID KYSILKO is living at 215 N. Far- 
well St., Eau Claire, Wis. 54701. He is direc- 
tor of the River City School, a free school 
— all ages, which is part of the Community 
Learning Center in Eau Claire. 

STEPHEN J. MALLOTT is studying 
medicine at the University of Pittsburgh and 
is living at 325 Melwood Ave., Pittsburgh. 

SUE MOSKOWITZ is a copywriter and 
designer of brochures for a New York pub- 
lishing company. She previously did public 
relations work for a large corporation. Sue 
tentatively plans to study journalism and En- 
glish literature at Columbia U. Address: 
330 E. 90th St., New York City, N.Y. 10028. 
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NICHOLAS RIESER is playing piano at 
the Piranha Lounge and living at 5659 N. 
Magnolia St., Chicago, Ill. 60660. 

PETER ROSALSKY is studying law at 
Temple University. Address: 407 W. Chel- 
ten Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 19144. 

ED ROSEN has been homesteading and 
meditating on his farm near Bonnieville, Ky., 
since leaving Oberlin. 

FRANK RUDOLF is studying business 
administration at Florida Atlantic University 
and working part time at the Royal Palm 
Yacht & Country Club in Boca Raton. His 
address: 700 Lindell Blvd., Apt. 309, Delray 
Beach, Fla. 33444. 

EVALYN SEIDMAN is a part-time secre- 
tary in the department of political science 
at M.I.T., is taking courses at the Center 
for Adult Education, and has joined a wom- 
en’s consciousness raising group. She has 
an apartment with ROBIN MILLER and 
ELLEN DICHNER and two other women 
— Apt. 2, 18 Mount Hood Rd., Brighton, 
Mass. 02146. 


1972 


TOM AXTELL is substitute teaching in 
Butler County, Ohio. He is living with 
Charlie Startup, "71 M.A.T. Address: 215 
N. Beech St., Apt. 4, Oxford, Ohio 45056. 

KEN BANNERMAN has begun his clini- 
cal clerkships at Flower and Metropolitan 
Hospitals in New York City, having com- 
pleted the basic sciences portion of his medi- 
cal training at the New York Medical Col- 
lege. His clerkships begin with psychiatry 
and end with medicine. Address: 905 West 
End Ave., New York, N.Y. 10025. 

DOUG BAXTER has become director of 
the Fischbach Gallery’s downtown New 
York branch. Among the artists represented 
by Fischbach is John Pearson, associate pro- 
fessor of art at Oberlin. 

PAUL BERG is studying electronic music 
and related matters such as statistics, sys- 
tems theory and electro-acoustics at the In- 
stitute of Somology, Rijksuniversiteit te 
Utrecht in the Netheriands. 

GLEN BOCOX is a second-year student 
at the Garrett Theological Seminary in 
Evanston, Il]. Last June he was ordained 
a deacon by the East Ohio Conference of 
the United Methodist Church. After gradu- 
ating from seminary he plans to be a parish 
minister and possibly work towards his D.D. 

LUCY BOSCHWITZ is studying interna- 
tional business in Switzerland this year. Af- 
ter completing her program she hopes to 
work for a major European corporation. Ad- 
dress: Imede Management Development In- 
stitute, P.O. Box 1059, Lausanne, Switzer- 
land. 

LORA CHING’s address is 409 University 
Ave., Apt. 124 Main, Lubbock, Tex. 79401. 

CATHY DAVIS took insurance courses 
last year at Northeastern University and 
passed the Massachusetts insurance exam, so 
she is now a licensed broker. She is still 
working at Chapin-Wood Insurance Agency 
in Cambridge as the assistant office man- 
ager. A new address: 12 Kilsyth Terrace, 
#12, Brookline, Mass. 02146, 


CANDY CROUCHER and Marty Dugan, 
"73, were married Sept. 22 at St. Mary’s 
Church in Alma, Mich. They traveled in 
upper Michigan, England and_ Ireland 
through October and are now living in Cora- 
opolis, Pa., where Marty is working for Bor- 
on Oil Co. and Candy is looking for a job. 
Address: 633 Forest Green Dr., Zip 15108. 

MARJORIE GILE is an instructor of mu- 
sic at Westmar College, teaching private or- 
gan, private and class piano, and beginning 
music theory. She received the Mus.M. 
from Northwestern last June. 

JOHN INDELLICATI is a first-year stu- 
dent at Case Western Reserve School of 
Law. 

LINDA KIRWIN is an administrative as- 
sistant to the director of personnel in Alex- 
andria, Va. She has been working up a pro- 
posal for a women’s center to be funded by 
the city. Linda is also taking a graduate 
anatomy and physiology course at George 
Washington University in preparation for 
later study in speech pathology and audiol- 
ogy. New address: 311 Duke St., Alexan- 
dria, Va. 22314. 

JEAN KRAEGEL completed a year of 
study in business administration at INSEAD 
in France last June. The whole class (some 
290 persons) then went to Japan for two 
weeks as guests of the Japanese government 
and industry for their graduation ceremony 
and a chance to see Japanese business first 
hand. In October, Jean began work as mar- 
keting executive in the European Market De- 
velopment Unit of Leo Burnett Ltd. in Lon- 
don. Her address: 10 St. Hilda’s Rd., Lon- 
don SW13 9JE, England. 

ALYCE LeBLANC’s Fulbright has been 
renewed for 1973-74. She is studying piano 
in Cologne. Address: 5 Kéln 1, Rubensstras- 
se 4, West Germany. 

ALICE SESSIONS and MARC LONOFF 
were married last July 14. They are living 
in Cambridge, Mass., where Marc is study- 
ing for his Ph.D. in economics at M.I.T. 
Alice hoped to find work with a law firm 
in the Boston area. 

DON MILLS was transferred last May 
from Cleveland to Pittsburgh as a salesman 
for Allied Chemical. His wife, Liz, has a 
new job as a caseworker with the Western 
Pennsylvania Multiple Sclerosis Society. 

JOAN RICHMAN is enrolled at the 
School of Social Service Administration, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Her address: 915 E. 54 
Place, Chicago, Ill. 60615. 

RAY URWIN performed the Toledo 
(Ohio) premiere of Olivier Messiaen’s “Medi- 
tations sur le Mystere de la Sainte Trinite” 
at Trinity Church, Nov. 18. He will also 
be performing the piece in Indianapolis, Mil- 
waukee and Princeton. Ray is organist at 
Toledo’s Memorial Lutheran Church and he 
is pecombaiet for the Benjamin Locke Cho- 
rale. 

ROBERT WEIRICH and Lisa Swanson, 
74, were married on June 6, 1973, in Sax- 
tons River, Vt. Bob is teaching music at 
Vermont Academy in Saxtons River. In Sep- 
tember he competed in the Van Cliburn In- 
ternational Quadrennial Piano Competition 
in Ft. Worth. Bob and Lisa were giving 
“concerts for four hands” last fall. 
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PETERS WILLSON is conservation liai- 
son (with executive branch agencies) for the 
National Wildlife Federation, Washington, 
D.C. 
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LYNNE GENSER and DAVID BRODY 
were married last Sept. 2. Lynne is working 
on her Ph.D. in developmental psychology 
at Emory and David is in an M.Ed. program 
in early childhood education at Georgia 
State Univ. Address: Box 22842, Emory 
Univ., Atlanta, Ga. 30322. 

TOM CRIKELAIR received the M.A. in 
philosophy from Penn State on Dec. l. 

BARBARA CROSS is “trying out a new 
job at Children’s Orthopoedic Hospital in Se- 
attle,” but is spending “much of my time 
exploring the city and surrounding country- 
side.” Address: 1027 Bellevue Ct., #503, 
Seattle, Wash. 98102. 

DOUG FREEMAN is in his third year 
of law school at Case Western Reserve. Ad- 
dress: 1715 E. 115th St., Cleveland, Ohio 
44106. 

DENNY and GRETCHEN (VAN ME- 
TER) LAWTON are living in the Boston 
area, where Gretchen is in nursing school 
at Koston’s Children’s Hospital and Denny 
is making furniture for Geometrics in Wal- 
tham, Mass. They spent the summer living 
in Lincoln, Mass., with ERIC EPSTEIN, 
VIN GRABILL, PETER BRAUN, Jim Sar- 
donis, 73, JoEllen Bokar, ’74, and “other 
good friends.” They are now living in their 
own apartment. Address: 72 Madison Ave., 
Apt. 2, Newtonville, Mass. 02160. 

DEBRA AVANT PAYNE’s | husband, 
Franklyn, has completed military service and 
they are again settled in Oberlin. She is 
a caseworker for the Lorain County Welfare 
Department. New address: 91 Maple St. 

BILL PETERSON is doing graduate work 
in music history at the Univ. of Calif. (Berk- 
eley) where he has an Alfred Hertz Memorial 
Scholarship for this academic year. He com- 
pleted two years of alternative service in Au- 
gust. Address: 415 Cunningham, 2650 
Haste St., Berkeley, Calif. 94720. 

PAUL RIEKE is studying law at Case 
Western Reserve. 

JANET ROMAINE is employed by the 
Adams Papers, “a small editorial enterprise 
under the aegis of the Massachusetts Histor- 
ical Society.” She is working on an edition 
of the correspondence, diaries and other pa- 
pers of John, John Quincy and Charles Fran- 
cis Adams. “The staff is small, the work 
diversified, and I’m enjoying myself very 
much.” Address: 60 Eustis St., Cambridge, 
Mass. 02140. 

JULIA HOWE and Benjamin Moore 
Rowland were married last Nov. 10 at the 
Joseph Bond Chapel of Univ. of Chicago. 
He is a Yale alumnus and a Research Fellow 
at Lehman Institute in New York and he 
is finishing work on his doctorate at the 
School otf Advanced International Studies at 
Johns Hopkins. Julia was associated with a 
private clinic in Paris last year after a year s 
training in cytology at Chicago Lying-in Hos- 
pital. They are living in Manhattan and she 
is cytologist in cancer research at Montefiore 
Hospital, New York City. 
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PHIL RUSSELL is in his last year at Har- 
vard Law School, where he has been work- 
ing on projects involving Massachusetts’ ju- 
venile corrections system and New York’s 
new anti-drug laws. He is also a consultant 
for a black-controlled Cambridge research 
and development firm. Last summer he was 
a summer associate attorney with a major 
Wall Street law firm which has offered him 
permanent employment when he graduates. 
Address: Ames Hall, Room 227, Cambridge, 
Mass. 02138. 

SUSAN E. SHERRY moved from C'eve- 
land to San Diego last August. She has 
been working with emotionally disturbed ad- 
olescent girls in a residential group home 
setting for the San Diego Children’s Home 
Association. Her address is 3774 Bancroft 
St., San Diego, Calif. 92104. 

DAVID SIMPSON completed his A.M. 
thesis in experimental social psychology at 
Ohio State last summer and is now working 
on his doctorate. He is currently in Norway 
at the Univ. of Bergen, where he and his 
advisor, Thomas Ostrom, are conducting 
crosscultural research. Mail should be sent 
to Department of Psychology, College ot 
Social and Behavioral Sciences, 404C West 
17th Ave., Columbus, Ohio 43210. 

PETER SOWISKI and VICKI WHEEL- 
ER were married last June 6. Pete is in 
his final year of the graduate graphics pro- 
gram at Ohio State and Vicki is working at 
Chemical Abstracts Service. Address: 1777 
Summit St., #2, Columbus, Ohio 43201. 

LARRY and MARY LEE (STRAIT) 
SWIFT have purchased a house and some 
land in the Blue Ridge Mountains. Mary 
Lee is the assistant registrar of voters for 
Albemarle County and Larry is a co-thera- 
pist in a private mental clinic. Address: Rt. 
1, Box 280A, Crozet, Va. 22901. 

TULLE HAZELRIGG and Phil Wood- 
bury, "70, were married Oct. 19. Tulle’s 
mother is Jane Anderson Hazelrigg, ’39, and 
Phil’s parents are Charles, ’40, and Betty 
(Coppedge, ’44) Woodbury. “My father was 
the only parent not marred by this sin,” 
writes Tulle. She is retaining her maiden 
name. Address: 14 Landers St., Somerville, 
Mass. 02143. 
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DAVID ALSCHULER is a research as- 
sociate at M.I.T. He received his master’s 
in city planning from Harvard last June. His 
wife, Penny, is teaching high school English 
in Marshfield, Mass. The Alschulers re- 
cently moved to 84 Cushing St., Hingham, 
Mass. 02043. 

RANDOLPH BOURNE. received his 
Mus.M. from the Univ. of Oregon last fall. 
He studied organ with John Hamilton while 
working on his degree. 

EDITH KEITH Harry is an adoption and 
foster care worker for the Michigan depart- 
ment of social service and is studying toward 
her M.S. in Social Work at Michigan State. 

KRISTAN KNAPP is an apprentice auto 
mechanic at a foreign car dealership in Port- 
land, Ore. Portland “has a large and cohe- 
sive women’s community,” including Sara 
Packer, "72, Anndy Wiselogle, ‘71, and Susan 
Rees, 68. Kristan and Anndy are taking 
karate together and in June they climbed 


Mt. Hood. Kristan recently moved to a farm 
35 miles from Portland and is “looking for- 
ward to the luxury of homemade food, trees 
and space, but also to a difficult winter com- 
muting to work.” She would like to hear 
from other women in auto mechanics. Ad- 
dress: P.O. Box 8, Corbett, Ore. 97019. 
LAURA BRIDGEMAN, M.A.T., and Tom 
Pears, ‘69 M.A.T., were married in Monroe, 
Conn., June 23. Tom is teaching math and 
computer for the fourth year at Princeton 
Day School and Laura is working in research 
and administration for a management devel- 
opment program at the New Jersey Hospital 
Association. Address: Pheasant Run Farm, 
Amwell Rd., Hopewell, N.J. 08525. 


NOW IN 
- STEREO 


L. Dean Nuernberger, directing 
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Write check payable to Collegium 
Musicum and mail to Collegium Mu- 
sicum, Oberlin College Conservatory 
of Music, Oberlin, Ohio 44074. Please . 
include return address. 


ADRIANNE GREENBAUM Povodator is 
instructor of flute at Smith and Mt. Holyoke. 
She played a Carnegie Hall recital during 
January. 

TERRY SCHWARTZ, with a full-scholar- 
ship, two-year Stella Sweeting Fogelman 
Fellowship, is studying at NYU toward a 
Ph.D. in educational administration. 

KAREN TERHORST is working on her 
master’s in early childhood education at 
Georgia State Univ. She previously was 
teaching third grade in the northwest Geor- 
gia mountains. Address: 430 Lindbergh, 
N.E., #G-4, Atlanta, Ga. 30305. 

HOPE CLAYTON Wells and her hus- 
band, Keith, are teaching English language 
and literature at King Abdul Aziz University 
in Saudi Arabia. 

Maurice and RUTH (ALPERSON) Zaud- 
erer have a son, Jeremy, born last July 11. 
In the fall they moved to London where 
Maurice (a biochemist) has a two-year ap- 
pointment at the National Institute for Med- 
ical Research in Mill Hill. Ruth hopes to 
continue study in Dalcroze eurythmics. 
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REX COOPER is an assistant professor 
of piano at the Univ. of the Pacific Conserva- 
tory of Music. He completed his D.M.A. 
work at Peabody last summer and last winter 
he took a six-week recital tour of Japan. His 
wife (Mutsuko Ikenouchi, ’68) is working on 
her Mus.M. in violin performance at the 
Univ. of the Pacific and she is concertmis- 
tress of the University Symphonetta and the 
Stockton, Calif., Symphony Orchestra. 

BOB DEVEREAUX is studying English 
literature at the Univ. of Iowa. Address: 
627 Bradley St., Iowa City, Iowa 52240. 

WALTER and Jean (Usagawa, 68) 
EADES are living in Brookline, Mass., (59A 
Strathmore Road, Apt. 2) and “Nick” is in- 
terning at Beth Israel. They have a daugh- 
ter, Mica, born Aug. 31. They’ve been vis- 
ited by Diane Harriford, 68, and Betty 
Probst, 68, Amani Wilson (formerly known 
as “Butch”), OZ and Stephanie LEWIS, 
JOHN and Linda BOWMAN, and Michele 
Chargois Goodson, 68. Phone is 734-6146. 

STEPHEN EASTER and Kathryn Weld 
were married Sept. 15. Steve graduated 
from Union University’s Albany Law School 
last June and plans to practice law in Pots- 
dam, N.Y. Address: Box 264, Hannawa 
Falls, N.Y. 13647. 

CLARK HYDE has become the vicar of 
the Episcopal Church of St. John in Napo- 
leon, Ohio, after being ordained last June 2 
at St. Matthew’s Church in Toledo where 
he was serving as curate. Participants at 
the ordination included Rev. STEPHEN 
HOFFMAN, Larry Bandfield, ’55, Edward 
Jones, former rector of Christ Church in 
Oberlin, and Prof. David Anderson. The 
Donald Reichs, Norman Hendersons and 
Garth Peacocks and Dorothy Reavy Shibley, 
°34, attended. Clark’s wife (JANET SHIB- 
LEY) continues as assistant professor of 
psychology at Bowling Green. 

ROBERT KLEIN has been suburban pic- 
ture editor for the New York Times since 
last June. He has charge of illustrating the 
regional pages and Sunday sections for the 
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Long Island, New Jersey and metropolitan 
suburban areas. Address: 127 Andover Rd., 
Roslyn Heights, N.Y. 11577. 

JACQUIE LOWELL is teaching science, 
health, drama, cooking and crafts in a one- 
room junior high school on Long Island. Ad- 
dress: Fiedel School of Creative Arts, Lat- 
tingtown Rd., Glen Cove, N.Y. 11542. 
Phone: (516) 676-7400. 

ANN MATLOCK and David Ludwig 
were married Dec. 29. David is an assistant 
professor in the Thayer School of Engineer- 
ing at Dartmouth and Ann is looking for 
a teaching job. Address: 34 Rivercrest, 
Hanover, N.H. 03755. 

JONATHAN MOTT is concertmaster of 
the Richmond, Va., Symphony, and his wife 
(MARTHA SMITH) is first violin. They 
were previously with the National Symphony 
in Washington, D.C. 

TONI TRENT and Barrington Daniels 
Parker Jr. were married recently. Toni is 
working for the Phelps-Stokes Fund and her 
husband is an associate in the New York 
law firm Sullivan and Cromwell. He re- 
ceived both his A.B. and his law degree from 
Yale. 

MAC RUNYAN is in his fifth year as a 
Ph.D. candidate and teaching assistant in 
clinical psychology and public practice at 
Harvard. Address: 1306 Massachusetts Ave., 
Cambridge, Mass. 02138. 

LYNN ZEIGLER completed her studies 
last June at the Conservatory of Music in 
Geneva, Switzerland, from which she now 
holds the Premier Prix de Virtuosite in organ. 
She has been playing concerts throughout 
Switzerland, and in February she will play 
six concerts and make a recording in Hol- 
land. She is the organist and director of 
music at the Evangelical Lutheran Church 
in Geneva and teaches 11 private pupils. She 
also assists Lionel Rogg at the Conservatory 
occasionally. 
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JOAN ANDELMAN is singing with the 
Light Opera Company of Manhattan. 

ALAN HARKER is a research chemist for 
the Science Center of Rockwell International 
and his wife ((UDY OLSEN) is writing her 
dissertation for her Ph.D. from Berkeley. Ad- 
dress: 1213 La Brea Drive., Thousand Oaks, 
Catif. 91360. 

DAVID C. ISELE is living at 18120 C 
Stoneridge North, South Bend, Ind. 46637 
and is assistant professor of music at the 
University of Notre Dame this year. At the 
opening Concelebrated Mass, the university 
organist, Sue Seid, performed his composi- 
tion, Heraldings, written especially for the 
mass. He has also been awarded a commis- 
sion to compose the Notre Dame Mass which 
will be premiered later in the year. 

KENNETH KROHN played tympani with 
the International Symphony in the Washing- 
ton National Cathedral last Nov. 11 and 12. 
He is a candidate for the D.M.A. from Catho- 
lic Univ., where he teaches. 

Vernon and MARTHA MONSON Olsen 
have a daughter, Adora Louise, born last 
Aug. 10. 

JOEL WEINBERG was recently ap- 
pointed a traveling instructor for the blind 
in Idaho’s new state-wide program of home 
education for visually impaired students. 
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MARC and SUSAN (McCLELLAN) 
ASCH are living in Cleveland, where Susan 
has begun studying for her M.D. at Case 
Western Reserve. Marc is the special assis- 
tant to the dean of the medical school. They 
and their son, Billy, 2, are living at 2628 
Euclid Heights Blvd., Cleveland Heights, 
Ohio 44106. 

ANITA BALY is an assistant professor of 
criminal justice at the Univ. of Delaware. 
Address: 60 Welsh Tract Rd., Apt. 208, Ne- 
wark, Del. 19711. 

ERIC BARR is playing first oboe with the 
Dallas Symphony Orchestra and is on the 
faculty at Southern Methodist. 

David and POLLY (ADAMS) Brown 
moved last September from Santa Barbara 
to San Diego. Dave is teaching economics 
in the School of Business Administration at 
U.S. International University which has cam- 
puses in Colorado, Hawaii, Mexico, England 
and Kenya in addition to the one at San 
Diego. During the spring term (March 25- 
June 7) they will be at the Mexico City Cam- 
pus. Their daughter, Lisa, was two in Oc- 
tober. 

JOANNE WILLIAMSON Dorenfeld is a 
teaching assistant in voice and music theory 
at the Univ. of British Columbia while work- 
ing on her D.M.A. Her husband, David, 
is an assistant professor of economics at the 
Univ. of B.C. They are living in Vancouver 
and “like our view from the 20th floor and 
living in a town with a fat phone book!” 
Address: 1075 Comox St., #2005, Vancou- 
ver 5, B.C., Canada. 

JUDY FORD is working for the U.S. Sen- 
ate’s Permanent Subcommittee on Investiga- 
tions. At present she is working on an in- 
vestigation of the energy crisis. The Sub- 
committee, which is under the Committee 
on Government Operations, also has ongoing 
investigations of the role of organized crime 
in the trafficking of stolen and fraudulent 
securities and the 1972 grain sales to the 
U.S.S.R. “It’s interesting work — we even 
make the news occasionally.” Address: 
2500 N. Van Dorn St., #916, Alexandria, 
Va. 22302. 

Sara Rebecca Heiberger, born Nov. 28, 
1973, is pleased to announce that she and 
her parents are now living in Philadelphia 
(4701 Pine St., Zip 19143). Her father 
(RICH) is assistant professor of statistics at 
Wharton and her mother (Kathy Morris, 
68) is finishing her doctoral thesis at the 
Harvard Graduate School of Education in 
absentia. Sara reports “that her parents are 
very happy.” 

ALAN VANNEMAN has left the Univ. 
of Pittsburgh law school and has moved to 
Clinton, Conn., to become a writer. 

JONATHAN YODER is a teaching assis- 
tant at Northwestern Univ.’s School of 
Speech in the radio, television and film de- 
partment. Last September he passed _ his 
Ph.D. qualifying exams and was admitted 
to candidacy. He is working on his disser- 
tation in the area of popular culture criticism 
and is looking for a teaching position for 
next fall. Address: 2952 Central St., Evans- 
ton, Ill. 60201. 
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KARL BORTNICK received his Ph.D. last 
June from the University of Clermont-Fer- 
rand, where he is an instructor of philoso- 
phy. His dissertation received highest hon- 
ors and was circulated in published form 
within the university. Address: Résidence 
Croix Blanche, 40 Rue des Girauds, Montlu- 
con, Allier, France. 

Daniel and JUDY SHAFER Burkitt are 
the parents of a daughter, Janet Caroline, 
born Sept. 16, 1973. Their son, Richard Ar- 
thur, was born Jan. 30, 1972. The Burkitts 
live in Reston, Va., and Dan works for 
the U.S. Dept. of Labor. Judy is working 
part time for a family service agency in Falls 
Church, Va. 

STEVE and Claudia CAMPBELL are the 
parents of a son, Ian McDowell, born Oct. 
12 in Montevideo. Steve is currently sta- 
tioned in Uruguay as program officer with 
the U.S. Agency for International Develop- 
ment. 

JAMES EATON is a research chemist for 
Atlantic Richfield. He recently received his 
Ph.D. from the Univ. of Illinois. Address: 
811 Oakside Lane, Park Forest South, IIl. 
60466. 

TOM and VIRGINIA (SZANISZLO) 
EISENTROUT, t, are living in Thomaston, 
Maine, where Tom is the Protestant chaplain 
at the Maine State Prison. His work in- 
cludes both general chaplain’s and psycholo- 
gist’s duties and he plans to begin a Clinical 
Pastoral Education program at the prison 
next summer. Virginia is currently unem- 
ployed, but has “a number of projects that 
I’m planning to do in my new free time.” 
Address: 185 Main St., zip 04861. 

The Univ. of Iowa awarded an M.F.A. 
in music to COURTLAND GETTEL and 
an A.M. in art to BARBARA HARTMAN 
last July. He now is an instructor of flute 
and music theory at Idaho State Univ. 

ROBERT HAGOPIAN has joined the fac- 
ulty of the College of Notre Dame, Belmont, 
Calif. 

MARGUERITE ISKENDERIAN was re- 
cently named an assistant professor at Brook- 
lyn College where she has been a librarian 
for the past two years. 

KARIN GUNDERSON Pugh is on the 
string faculty of the Florida State Univ. 
School of Music in Tallahassee. 

TIM SADAR, a math teacher in the 
Cherry Hill, N.J., public schools, is in his 
sixth consecutive year as either vice presi- 
dent or president of the local teachers’ as- 
sociation which represents 1,100 teachers. 
This is his first year as a representative to 
the N.J. Education Association’s Delegate 
Assembly and he has just been appointed 
to chair the N.J.E.A.’s Leadership Develop- 
ment Committee. He also has been a dele- 
gate to the last three NEA conventions. 

BILL SAINT is working on his doctorate 
in rural sociology at Cornell. He and his 
wife, Candy, received their master’s degrees 
in social service from the Univ. of Chicago 
in June. Address: Pleasant Grove Apts., 
Apt. 1-B, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. 

JOHN F. SHAW JR. has become associ- 
ated with the firm Dzialo, Pickett & Allen, 
P.C. with offices in Middletown and Old 
Saybrook, Conn. 

RODNEY TAYLOR is completing his 
Ed.D, at the Univ. of Rochester while on 
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a year's sabbatical from the Pittsford, N.Y., 
school district. He was married in 1967 and 
has a son, born in 1970, 
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BIZ SCHOONMAKER Auld accompanied 
eight of her students from the Durham, N.C., 
Academy to France for a month last summer. 
They “stayed in a wonderful Lycee in 
Evion-les-Bains and climbed mountains and 
saw magnificent places.” Her husband 
(Lou, ’57) is “busy terminating an impressive 
book combining talents in French and music, 
and looking for a job which will appreciate 
both.” He is a professor of French at Duke. 

MARIE (FLATGAARD) and Alan deVer- 
itch have a son, Sean Alan, born last Oct. 
19. They are also parents of a daughter, 
Manon, 3. Address: 23903 Via Hamaca, 
Valencia, Calif. 91355. 

BERNARD and Judith (Mostow, ’66) 
FILNER are living at 91 Midland Ave., Tar- 
rytown, N.Y. 10591. He is on the faculty 
at the Columbia University College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons, Department of Anesthe- 
siology, NYC. They have two children, 
Matt (4%) and Katy (2%). Judy was very 
active in the women’s movement in San Di- 
ego and is now trying to get into law school 
in New York. 

BRIAN JONES and Ann Strekalovsky 
Kelly were married last June 9 in Duxbury, 
Mass. Oberlinians participating in the cere- 
mony were JOHN RUSSELL, Terry Tobias, 
°66, and Martha Hauser Holcombe, ’66. 
Brian continues as director of music at the 
Noble and Greenough School in Dedham, 
organist-choirmaster at Needham Congrega- 
tional Church, and director of the Dedham 
Choral Society. He plans to play three reci- 
tals in England this spring. Address: 90 
Richards St., Dedham, Mass. 02026. 

PATRICIA REYNOLDS returned to New 
York last September after 4% months in Mex- 
ico City where she represented the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York in a course on 
central banking at the Center for Latin 
American Monetary Studies. She is an 
economist in the Foreign Research Division 
of the N.Y. Federal Reserve Bank. 

CHARLES (CHIPS) SOWERWINE is 
teaching history at the University of Mel- 
bourne in Australia. For the past three 
years he has been in Paris, doing research 
for his Ph.D. in European history and teach- 
ing English, He was married Nov. 3 to 
Marie-Aude Jeanne Mareschal. She is a 
psychologist. 
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JANICE GREENFIELD and Roger W. 
Forsberg were married last October in Bond 
Chapel of the University of Chicago. For 
the last 2% years, Jan was teacher placement 
counselor at the Office of Career Counseling 
and Placement of the University. Roger is 
a Carleton graduate and has a diploma in 
German from the University of Heidelberg 
and masters degrees from Minnesota and 
Chicago. He is a systems analyst with Hew- 
lett-Packard Corp. in Palo Alto, Calif. Jan 
plans to continue in personnel work after 
getting settled. Address: Kulani Apts. 319, 
333 Escuela Ave., Mountain View, Calif. 
94040, 


SHARON KLECKNER is minister of mu- 
sic at the House of Hope Presbyterian 
Church, St. Paul, Minn. She is also active 
as a recitalist and is involved with several 
other musical groups in the Twin Cities. 

KAROL SUE GAGSTETTER Reddington 
and her husband have moved to a larger 
house because his two children (Bjorn, 14, 
and Shoshan, 11) have come from Ireland 
to live with them. Address: 504 Hullman, 
Terre Haute, Ind. 47802. 

ALAN SPRAGUE received his Ph.D. in 
mathematics last August from Ohio State, 
where he now has a postdoctoral fellowship. 
oe 215B Delhi Ave., Columbus, Ohio 
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DON MILLER was recently appointed 
manager, new materials and laboratories, for 
the Uniroyal Tire Division. He has bought 
a house in the Detroit area. Address: 22325 
Lange, St. Clair Shores, Mich. 48080. 

VIC MUSKIN is practicing law in the 
New York firm of Wolf, Popper, Ross, Wolf 
and Jones. Address: 529 E. 84th St., New 
York, N.Y. 10028, phone 879-5370. 


WANTED: 

ALUMNI REPRESENTATIVES 
There are presently some 700 alumni 
around the country serving Oberlin 
as admissions representatives. They 
interview students who have applied 
from their home areas and recruit 
new applicants. This role provides 
Oberlin with a special service in areas 
where the College is not well known 
or which cannot be adequately cov- 
ered by visits from Admissions Office 
personnel. 

We can use your assistance any- 
where in the country, but have a spe- 
cial need in nearly all non-metropoli- 
tan areas and in Atlanta, Cincinnati, 
Columbus (Ohio), Dallas, Detroit, 
Houston, Indianapolis, Long Island, 
Miami, New Orleans, Omaha, Provi- 
dence. 

If you are interested, please write 
to: 

Virginia L. Freschl, Coordinator 

Alumni Admissions 
Representative Program 

Office of Admissions 

Oberlin College 

Oberlin, Ohio 44074 


COMMENCEMENT 1974 
May 24-26 
The next issue of the Alumni Maga- 
zine (March-April) will contain infor- 
mation about Commencement 1974 
and Class Reunions, including regis- 
tration forms. 


RITA NOEL-Martin is touring Germany, 
Holland and Luxemburg through February, 
singing Sextus in Mozart’s opera “La Cle- 
menzor di Tito.” In March she will travel 
to Romania where she will make her debut 
at the State Opera in Bucharest and also 
make several other appearances. She was 
previously in Romania last fall, when she 
sang Carmen in the Brasov Opera House. 

BETTY HUTTIG Rebman is continuing 
full-time work as a music cataloger in the 
Stanford University library and is also begin- 
ning part-time study for the M.A. in music 
at Stanford. 
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Dr. PHILIP BAER has begun medical 
practice in Washington, IIl. 

RONALD SCHMOLTZE recently became 
organist for the United Methodist Church 
in Succasunna, N.J. 


1961 


PAMELLA FARLEY received the Ph.D. 
in English from Penn State last Dec. 1. 

LINDA GRAEF SALTER is teaching 
mathematics full time at Pepperdine Univer- 
sity and part time at Santa Monica College, 
both in Los Angeles. 


1960 


“The streets of New York are teeming 
with talented youngsters who have never 
been asked to belong to anything,” Rev. 
NORMAN CHARLES (CHARLES DIGGS), 
t, told the Hackensack (N.J.) Record recent- 
ly. In his acting project, Theater of Renew- 
al, Rev. Charles utilizes the talents of these 
young street people on stage, while trying 
“to nurture self-respect and _ self-love” 
through involvement with the group. The 
most recent production is “Moments,” which 
opened last October at the Stagelights The- 
atrical Club in the Broadway district. 

EDWARD LAUMANN is professor of so- 
ciology at the Univ. of Chicago after eight 
years at the U. of Michigan. He also is 
a member of Academic Alumni in Service 
to Oberlin College (AASOC). 

LEON LEWIS is teaching American and 
English literature and film at Appalachian 
State Univ. and “running long distances 
along the crest of the Blue Ridge near our 
house.” Address: Route 4, Box 224, Boone, 
N.C. 28607. 

JAMES MEEKS was recently appointed 
associate dean of the Univ. of Iowa College 
of Law. He continues to teach half time 
and is also the chairperson of the Faculty 
Senate. 

HARTLEY NUTTING, t, is chairman of 
the department of business administration at 
Thomas College in Waterville, Maine. His 
wife, Margaret, received her Ph.D. in an- 
thropology from Syracuse last September. 
Her dissertation was on “The Fate of the 
Confucian Ideal in ‘Readings’ Textbooks of 
Mainland China and Taiwan: A Study of 
Continuity and Change.” This year she is 
peuene with the art museum at Colby Col- 
ege. 
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1959 


ROSALIE FIGGE Beasley and her family 
have moved to Leonardtown, Md., where 
they are living in a 100-year-old farm house. 
Her husband, Bob, is in Test Pilot School 
at Patuxent River. Address: RFD 1, Box 
43, Zip 20650. 

ROBERT DANES is teaching organ, 
harpsichord and upper division theory at 
Washburn University. He also is director 
of music at Westminster Presbyterian 
Church in Topeka, Kan. He went to Topeka 
from Washington University (St. Louis) 
where he completed his Ph.D. in musicology 
under the Viennese musicologist and com- 
poser Paul A. Pisk. 

SALLY McCONNELL Ginet has become 
the first person appointed to the Cornell fac- 
ulty under a joint appointment arrangement 
with the Women Studies Program. She had 
previously been an assistant editor of the 
Cornell Alumni News. Sally’s appointment 
is in the philosophy department where her 
husband, Carl, is an associate professor. 

DAVID ROSTKOSKI played Bogusaw 
Schaffer’s “Nonstop” at the opening of artist 
Bruce Beal’s exhibition in Spokane, Wash., 
Oct. 17. David and Bruce are both on the 
faculty of Eastern Washington State College. 

LARRY WEBB and his wife, Janice, are 
living in the Chicago area where Larry is 
helping Charles Hurst of the Malcolm X Ed- 
ucational Foundation establish a new school, 
the National College of Urban Sciences. The 
Webbs would like to hear from alumni inter- 
ested in the problems of education for 
blacks. Address: 4031 Linden, Western 
Springs, Ill. 60558. 

PATRICIA STUMP Walsh now is associ- 
ate professor in the department of audiology 
and speech sciences and assistant dean of 
the College of Communication Arts at Mich- 
igan State. 


1958 


PATRICIA LOACH Augur has been ap- 
pointed to the part-time position of commu- 
nity relations assistant to the director of the 
Urban Coalition in Pittsfield, Mass. Her hus- 
band, Sherwood, is on sabbatical leave and 
is spending a year in writing. They (and 
three children) are living on State Road, 
Richmond, Mass. 

BARBARA BOWLUS Hoecker received 
her master’s in counselor education last sum- 
mer from SUNY Brockport and is teaching 
at Athena High School, Greece, N.Y., where 
she lives with her husband (David, 57) and 
children (Eric, 12, Jon, 10, and Johanna, 5). 
Address: 53 Countryshire Drive, Rochester 
14626. 

BETTY THOMAY Kerkay and her hus- 
band, Julius, recently moved into their first 
“owned” house. Betty is a counselor at the 
Strongsville, Ohio, high school, and Julius 
is in the chemistry department at Cleveland 
State Univ. Address: 8040 Barbara Dr., 
Strongsville, Zip 44136. 

ANDREE BARTHELEMY Miller got 32 
percent of the vote in her attempt to become 
mayor of W. Des Moines, Iowa, last Novem- 
ber, but she lost to the incumbent mayor. 
A third candidate got 5 pct. It was Andree’s 


first attempt at seeking public office. She 
and her husband, Kenneth, a faculty member 
of Drake Univ., were co-managers of the 
campaign. She is in her second year as co- 
ordinator of volunteer teacher aides at West- 
ern Hills Elementary School and she also 
is a founding member and former vice presi- 
dent of the W. Des Moines Homeowners As- 
sociation. 

LAUREL SOSHNICK is doing graduate 
work in comparative literature at Berkeley. 
Address: 1665 Leroy Ave., Berkeley, Calif. 
94709. 


1957 


Dr. JAMES BEITTEL is the first Demo- 
crat to be elected to the Lancaster, Pa., 
School Board since 1965 and is the only 
Democrat in public office in Lancaster. He 
would be delighted to hear from anyone in- 
terested in the position of superintendent of 
the Lancaster schools. Address: 800 Estelle 
Dr., Lancaster, Pa. 17601. 

ROBERT L. McFARLAND, now an assis- 
tant professor of physical education at Frost- 
burg (Md.) State College, received his Ph.D. 
in physical education last June from Kent 
State. 

DEAN STROHMEYER is working in the 
music cataloging division of the Library of 
Congress. He received his M.L.S. from 
SUNY Geneseo in May 1972. Address: 705 
Delaware Ave. S.W., Washington, D.C. 


WILLIAM E. DAVIDSON has a new job 
as supervising planner in the New Jersey De- 
partment of Community Affairs in Trenton. 

DOUG and MARY (BARTHOLOMEW) 
WEBSTER have new jobs with the Louisi- 
ana State Univ. Medical Center. Doug has 
a joint appointment as professor of otorhino- 
laryngology and anatomy and Molly is a re- 
search associate in the Kresge Hearing Re- 
search Laboratory of the South, which is the 
research branch of the otorhinolaryngology 
department. Address: Kresge Hearing Re- 
search Laboratory, Louisiana State Univ. 
Medical Center, 1100 Florida Ave., New Or- 
leans, La. 70119. 


1955 


HOWARD BARAN has formed a law 
partnership in Middletown, Conn., with 
Ralph Sluis and A. Thomas White Jr. 

BILL CLINE will present a 20-minute 
paper on “A Beginning German Program for 
Psychologically Disadvantaged Students” at 
next June’s meeting of the National German 
Teachers Assn. in Bonn, Germany. 

BERT SONNENFELD is on sabbatical 
this spring after completing a three-year 
term as first master of Princeton Inn College. 
Next fall he will resume full-time teaching 
of French and European literature at Prince- 
ton. His wife (PORTIA LEYS) is teaching 
music theory at Princeton High School and 
playing concerts with the Da Camera Play- 
ers for Young Audiences Inc. 

Rev. FRED L. STEEN, t, has been 
elected a trustee of the Ohio Baptist Conven- 
tion. He was also named to the nominating 
committee for the 1974 convention. 
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EDNA WILLIAMSON Wilson has been 
named Woman of the Year by the Beta Sig- 
ma Phi sorority. She lives in Amarillo, Tex. 


1954 


Rev. RICHARD and Martha LAMMERS 
are in Japan, working at the Morioka Chris- 
tian Center, a project of the Japanese United 
Church of Christ. The center teaches En- 
glish to children and adults, has a lending 
library, performs English editing services for 
professional people, holds monthly English 
worship services, and performs a variety of 
other services. Dick also preaches once a 
month at a small “home mission church” 
about an hour’s drive from Morioxa and he 
teaches an English Bible class at another 
small church. 

MARY SHAW SCHULTZ is president of 
the South Bay branch of the Music Teachers 
Association of Calif. She teaches piano pri- 
vately and last year served as secretary of 
the association. 


1953 


EDWARD and Susan ASSMUS are the 
parents of a son, Richard Merrick, born Oct. 
31. 

MARIANNE COPER ‘Steiner, her hus- 
band, Juan, and their two daughters have 
moved to a new house in Buenos Aires “be- 
cause our old home got flooded every now 
and then. Also we needed more space and 
privacy.” The Steiners have two dogs and 
two horses “but we are not typical gauchos.” 
Juan is director of Sicom (Communications ). 
They would be glad to see any Oberlinians 
in Argentina at Wineberg 3740, La Lucila, 
Buenos Aires, phone 795-7522. 


1952 


DOROTHY SWANSON Anderson pub- 
lished a short story, “The Boy Who Asked 
Questions,” in last December’s Instructor. 

ANTHONY ARMER has become director 
of research at Kenyon & Eck- 
hardt Inc., Boston. He pre- 
viously was manager of ad- 
vertising and sales research 
for the Clairol Division of 
Bristol-Myers Inc. and associ- 
~ ate manager of advertising re- 
search at Procter & Gamble. Tony is past 
president of the Oberlin Alumni Club of 
Cincinnati. 

DICK and HULDAH BREDENBERG, t, 
are teaching English at Kinjo Gakuin in Na- 
goya, Japan. Dick is taking a leave from 
Eckerd College and Huldah is on leave from 
her teaching position with the St. Petersburg, 
Fla., public schools. Last January Dick 
taught a course on innovative education in 
London. Address: Kinjo Gakuin, 17 Choky- 
uji-Machi, Higashi-Ku, Nagoya, Japan (T 
461). 

BETH (DOTTIE) VILLARS Ishaq has 
completed two years of teaching fourth 
grade in Gaston, Ore., and is “now enjoying 
a lot more time to myself.” Her husband, 
Wares, who became a U5S. citizen in 1971, 
is working on his Ph.D. and teaching college 
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courses. They have six children. Address: 
960 W. 19th St., Eugene, Ore. 97405. 

The information on MARY SNIDER Leed 
which appeared in Sep./Oct. was furnished 
by the Univ. of Akron. 

SHEILA GOLDBERG Meyers received 
the Master’s degree from the U. of Illinois 
last August. For the past seven years she 
has been teaching music in grades K-6 half 
time in the Decatur, Ill., public schools. She 
is also active in the community theater group 
and has received two best actress awards. 
Sheila will be Yenta in Fiddler on the Roof 
this winter. Her husband, Lewis, is man- 
ager of quality control at Lehn and Fink 
in Lincoln, Ill.; daughter Lenore is a fresh- 
man at the U. of Illinois, Danny, 14, a cel- 
list and Beth, 12, an oboist. 

ELIZABETH BRADFORD FOULDS 
Noel is chairman of the guidance department 
at Weaver High School and Fox Middle 
School in Hartford, Conn. Weaver is a pre- 
dominantly black inner-city school. Brad 
and an associate have a Title III grant to 
prepare a booklet for Hartford High School 
girls on the changing role of women and 
to organize in-service meetings for teachers. 
Her husband, Don, is editorial page editor 
of the Hartford Times and their daughter, 
Emily, is a sophomore at Weaver H.S. The 
Noels have built a four-bedroom beach 
house in Jamaica, West Indies, and will rent 
it to vacationers. Address; 141 Ridgefield 
St., Hartford, Conn. 06112. Phone (203) 
247-0759. 

ED WISE is a research microbiologist for 
Burroughs Wellcome Co. in Research Tri- 
angle Park, N.C. He and his wife (CYN- 
THIA WORRELL) are “slowly adjusting to 
life in this pleasant little town.” Address: 
709 Kenmore Rd., Chapel Hill, N.C. 27514. 


1951 


J. RICHARD CROUT has become direc- 
tor of the Bureau of Drugs. He previously 
headed the bureau’s office of scientific evalu- 
ation. Dick began his career with the bu- 
reau two years ago last fall when he left 
a professorship of pharmacology and medi- 
cine at Michigan State to become the bu- 
reau’s deputy director. 

CATHARINE MOLL has been promoted 
to vice president and trust investment officer 
for the American Security and Trust Co. in 
Washington, D.C. 

MARTHA MUNDAY began a new job 
last November as sales representative for the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. in San 
Francisco. 

ELLEN UHRBROCK, vice president of 
a Palo Alto, Calif., travel agency, found her- 
self stranded in Cairo when the Middle East 
war broke out last October. She was one 
of a group of 20 American travel agents and 
journalists who were visiting Aswan as guests 
of the Egyptian tourist office when the fight- 
ing started. They returned to Cairo as 
quickly as possible and were advised not to 
cross the Nile or to visit Old Cairo. Ellen 
and most of the others were finally evacu- 
ated by bus to Benghazi, Libya, during a 
sandstorm, then flown to Rome in a Russian- 
built propeller-driven airplane. 

JOAN McCRACKEN Whitman was re- 
cently appointed Family/Style editor of the 
New York Times. She was previously as- 
sistant Family/Style editor. 


1950 


Dr. FRED COLBRUNN, a dentist in 
Strongsville, Ohio, has been elected to his 
fourth term on the Columbia, Ohio, school 
board. He was one of three incumbents who 
were unopposed in last November’s election. 

ROBERT KAMMILLER has moved to a 
community where his new home has an at- 
tached hangar for his private plane. He 
commutes from “Skypark” to his clinical so- 
cial work practice in Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. 
Address: 9034 Skylane Dr., Box 437, Wads- 
worth, Ohio 44281. 

HOWARD MCcFANN, A.M., received the 
Army’s decoration for distinguished civilian 
service in November. The citation com- 
mended his work on the volunteer army 
training program. Howard is the director 
of the western division of the Human Re- 
sources Research Organization. 

KARL SEEMANN’s son, Jeffrey, is a 
freshman at Oberlin this year. 

HELEN PIERCE Swetland is a reading 
resource teacher at Alaska’s Right-To-Read 
Site — North Pole School. Address: Dale 
Rd., Fairbanks, Alaska 99701. 


MENC RECEPTION 
Alumni who live in California or who 
plan to attend the Music Educators’ 
National Conference are invited to 
attend a reception sponsored by the 
Conservatory of Music at 5:30 p.m. 
March 23 in Fullerton Room 8 of the 
Anaheim Convention Center. Herbert 
Henke, °53, professor and chairman 
of music education, will be host. 


WYOMING GEOLOGY COURSE 
OPEN TO ALUMNI 
From July 15 to Aug. 16, 1974, the 
department of geology at Oberlin will 
again offer “Introductory Geology in 
the Rocky Mountains” for six hours 
credit. 

The course is taught from the cam- 
pus of Northwest Community College 
in Powell, Wyo., and each day is 
spent in the field. Trips are made 
to Yellowstone Park, the Teton 
Range, the Big Horn Mountains, 
Craters-of-the-Moon, etc. 

Participants must be in good physi- 
cal condition. Cost of $725 includes 
tuition, room, board, transportation in 
the field, etc. Course has no formal 
prerequisite, and the geology staff es- 
pecially wish to have alumni enrolled. 

Write to J. L. Powell, Dean’s Office, 
Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio 44074 
for information. Deadline for a de- 
posit ($150) to reserve space in the 
course is March 22, 1974, for alumni. 
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1949 


BETTY BANG and Roger Mather were 
recently married and they are sharing the 
teaching of flute majors at the University of 
Iowa. Betty's book, “Interpretation of 
French Music from 1675 to 1775 for Wood- 
wind and Other Performers/Additional Com- 
ments on German & Italian Music,” has just 
been published by McGinnis & Marx, New 
York. Address: 308 Fourth Ave., Iowa City. 

MIM MCGILL Strickler is in her third 
year as a speaker and travel consultant with 
American Airlines, giving programs to local 
groups in the Los Angeles area. Last March 
she and her family were guests on a trip 
around the world and enjoyed visiting Deb- 
by Webster Nicholls, 51, in Canberra. 

HENRI YAKER has become administrator 
for Region V of the Massachusetts Depart- 
ment of Mental Health, Dedham, Mass. He 
formerly was director of psychology at Marl- 
boro (N.J.) Psychiatric Hospital. Home ad- 
dress: 15 Oliva Court, Greenbrook Estates, 
Stoughton, Mass. 


1948 


BERNARD BASKIN is an instructor of 
piano for Carnegie-Mellon’s music extension 
courses. 

Rev. GORDON BLUNT, t, is pastor of 
the United Churches Fellowship congrega- 
tion in Nogales, Ariz. He is also active in 
the County Health Planning Council and in 
the Center for the Aging. His wife, Ruth, 
is director of nursing at the Nogales hospital. 

WILLIAM P. DAVIS JR. 
became treasurer and chief fis- 
cal officer of Dartmouth Col- 
lege Jan. 1. He has been the 
college’s budget officer, with 
rank equivalent to vice presi- 
dent, since 1970 and earlier ; 
was associate provost and professor of phys- 
ics. He joined the faculty in 1955. 

MARILYN DOMER has been promoted 
to professor of history at George Williams 
College, Downers Grove, IIl. 

GEORGE HOWE, A.M., spent the past 
academic year on leave from Eastern Michi- 
gan Univ. while teaching geography at the 
Coventry College of Education, Warwick 
Univ., in Coventry, England. He also trav- 
eled extensively in England, Scotland, Aus- 
tria, Spain and Norway. 

EUGENE KAZA is the conductor of the 
Oregon String Sinfonietta, a newly-formed 
string group which made its debut in Port- 
land, Ore., last Nov. 18. The group is spon- 
sored by the Chamber Music Society of Ore- 
gon. Eugene is also a professional violinist 
and a high school instrumental teacher. 


COMMENCEMENT 1974 
May 24-26 
The next issue of the Alumni Maga- 
zine (March-April) will contain infor- 
mation about Commencement 1974 
and Class Reunions, including regis- 
tration forms. 
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1947 


Dr. DON VAN DYKE has become the 
Oberlin Clinic’s ophthalmologist, filling a va- 
cancy that had existed for more than two 
years. He had been practicing in Kent, 
Ohio, for the past 18 years. Don and his 
wife (MARY LOUISE ENIGSON) have a 
new house at 39 Colony Drive, Oberlin. The 
move got started by chance last August 
when the Van Dykes visited Oberlin to hear 
Rev. William Nelson, *43t, of Cuyahoga 
Falls, Ohio, preach as First Church’s interim 
minister and wondered half-jokingly if Ober- 
lin needed an opthalmologist. 


1946 


Dr. C. ARDEN MILLER was recently 
named president-elect of the American Pub- 
lic Health Association. He will become pres- 
ident of the association next October. Dr. 
Miller is professor of maternal and child 
health at the Univ. of North Carolina School 
of Public Health. 


1945 


DONALD PECKHAM has been elected 
a member of the New York State School 
Boards Association’s board of directors. He 
is also vice president of the Canton Central 
School District Board of Education. 

BOBB STEVENS was recently appointed 
director of Westinghouse’s newly-established 
engineering and scientific computer center. 
The Center will be responsible for satisfying 
the scientific and engineering computing re- 
quirements of all divisions of Westinghouse’s 
Power Systems Company. Bobb is retaining 
his previous position as executive assistant 
to the president of the Power Systems Com- 
pany, 

NORMAN WEINSTEIN is playing vio- 
loncello in the Erie, Pa., Philharmonic. He 
continues to live and practice law in Cleve- 
land and commutes the 95 miles to Erie for 
concerts and rehearsals. Two other Oberlin- 
ians, Alice Woode Fehl, ’41, and Grace Mc- 
Donald Feagler, ’58, also commute to play 
in the orchestra. Norman also teaches pri- 
vate cello lessons and plays with a chamber 
music group. 


1943 


RALPH HIRSCHMANN has_ become 
head of the Merck, Sharp and Dohme Re- 
search Laboratories’ medicinal chemistry de- 
partment. New address: 740 Palmer Place, 
Blue Bell, Pa. 19422. 


1942 


EARL C. SPAETH recently received the 
William E. Upjohn Award for his role in 
obtaining patents on prostaglandins for the 
Upjohn Co. 


1941 


HOWARD and JEAN (SANDERSON) 
BOARDMAN have moved to 69 Beechwood 
Rd., Summit, N.J. 07901. Howard is serv- 
ing as the associate minister of Christ 
Church in Summit. 


PHILIP CHU has been selected as archi- 
tect for the new Chappaqua (N.Y.) Library. 

Maj. Gen. JOHN B. KIDD retired from 
the Air Force last Nov. 30. His last assign- 
ment was in Rome as Chief, Military Assis- 
tance Advisory Group, Italy. 

GRETTA SHIPMAN Pallister and her 
husband, Hugh, spent September traveling 
and bird-watching in Scotland. Carol Mc- 
Laughlin, *69, traveled with them. They 
flew to Shetland, where they attended a 
practice session of the “Forty Fiddlers,” a 
group which plays traditional Shetland mu- 
sic. 

NEILL WEAVER, M.D., has become di- 
rector of the American Petroleum Institute’s 
Committee on Medicine and 
Environmental Health. He 
succeeded Harold H. Golz, 
M.D., who retired Jan. 1 after | 
a long career in occupational 
medicine. Dr. Weaver has 
been doing medical work for 
Exxon and its predecessor firms and was re- 
sponsible for coordinating the occupational 
health programs for refining, petro-chemical 
manufacturing, minerals, coal production 
and liquefaction research. 


1940 


OSCAR (ED) ANDERSON was recently 
awarded the Exceptional Service Medal of 
the National Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration for his “contributions to the policy 
and practice of cooperative space programs 
between the United States and the Soviet 
Union.” Ed is director of international pro- 
gram policy at NASA. 

DICK STEPHENS has retired from his 
career in the F.B.I. and is now living with 
his wife and youngest son in Arizona. Re- 
tirement plans call for “working summers in 
Anchorage, Alaska, for our two oldest sons 
in their plumbing contracting business. This 
has worked well for two summers and is 
most attractive because all three older sons 
are there with wives and children.” Address: 
Box 11803, Lake Hawasu City, Ariz. 86403. 


1939 


WADE WHITE has been made chairman 
of the board of Fluid Controls, Mentor, 
Ohio, and its other company, Hynautics, in 
Osprey, Fla. He had been president of both 
companies. 


1938 


ALBERT B. FISHER JR. has become 
executive vice president of 
the American Foundation for 
; Pharmaceutical Education. He 
( had been vice president, field 
operations, for Schering Lab- 
oratories Division of Schering 

\ Corp. He succeeded W. Paul 
riggs who mead after 23 years as execu- 
tive director. The Foundation, which is 
supported by all educational and commerical 
branches of pharmacy, works to improve ed- 
ucational standards and facilities in phar- 
macy schools and to encourage pharmaceuti- 
cal studies on undergraduate and graduate 
levels, 
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JEAN FORSYTHE Dye was recently 
elected president of the Ohio PTA Congress. 
She is also a member of the Cleveland 
Heights-University Heights School Board, 
and until last June was president of the Ohio 
Council for Education. 


1937 


CARROLL FOWLER, called “Mr. Mu- 
sic’ by the Warren, Pa. Times-Mirror and 
Observer, has retired as director of vocal 
music at the Warren high school and as min- 
ister of music at Warren’s First Presbyterian 
Church. He has been teaching music for 
36 years and doing church work since he 
was 15 years old. 


1936 


WILLIAM C. KIDD, class agent, has 
been appointed by Gov. Patrick Lucey to 
the newly-formed Wisconsin Arts Board. He 
formerly was president of the Racine Art As- 
sociation and Racine Arts Council. 


1935 


JOHN and LIBBY (BOWEN) MORSE 
started “Operation Retread” on Jan. 1 by 
vowing to “never retire.” The occasion was 
John’s decision to leave USAID because of 
“the rare circumstance of two (2) cost of liv- 
ing increases combined for effect before Dec. 
31 which pushed us up over the hump” and 
being “caught up” by a philosophy recently 
expressed by Hank Ketcham’s “Dennis the 
Menace” that “the best part about not doing 
anything is that you can take all the time 
you want to do what you want to do.” They 
are “driving slowly through the lovely lake 
country of Argentina and into the south of 
Chile . . . then back up to Brazil, etc.” They 
expect to be at 142 W. Lake Road, Penn 
Yan, N.Y., 14527 by summer. 

MARGARET YEAKEL was recently ap- 
pointed to the faculty of West Chester State 
College’s School of Social and Behavioral 
Sciences. She is in the sociology-anthropol- 
ogy department. 


1933 


LILLIAN LEFKOFSKY Freundlich, a 
member of the piano faculty at the Peabody 
Conservatory of Music, performed a recital 
of “Unfamiliar Mozart” at the Peabody Con- 
servatory in October. Last June she deliv- 
ered the commencement address at the Pea- 
body Preparatory Department’s 75th anni- 
versary celebration. Mrs. Freundlich is also 
an affiliate artist teacher at SUNY-Purchase. 


1932 


VERA SMITH McComb was one of three 
political newcomers elected to the Huron, 
Ohio, City Council last November. She re- 
tired in 1972 after teaching math and En- 
glish at McCormick Middle School and was 
a member of the Huron School Board for 
eight years prior to that. 

KAY BROWN Nofzinger has a new ad- 
dress: #125 Country Club Terrace Apts., 
WA N, Country Club, Tucson, Ariz. 85716. 
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1930 


ee ee ee ay) 

ROBERT CAIRNS has been named recip- 
ient of the 1974 Industrial Research Institute 
Medal. This medal is given annually for 
outstanding accomplishments in or adminis- 
tration of industrial research which contrib- 
utes to the development of industry or the 
public welfare. 

N. ELLSWORTH ESCOTT, t, has retired 
after 52 years in the ministry. He and his 
wife, Dena, are living in Forest Park, Ohio. 

WILLARD VanORMAN QUINE is the 
Sir Henry Savile Fellow of Merton College, 
Oxford, until next June 28. He has accepted 
a few invitations for single lectures in Great 
Britain, but otherwise has an opportunity to 
enjoy Oxford and think and write as he 
pleases. Next fall he plans to return to Har- 
vard for four more years of teaching. 

MARIAN ROSS Tumer was named one 
of Michigan’s six outstanding pub'ic em- 
ployees for 1973. Mrs. Turner, who has 
been a social worker for 30 years, has “dem- 
onstrated enthusiasm, devotion and sensitiv- 
ity well above the normal in her work with 
people,” according to a newspaper account 
of the governor’s commission on awards for 
distinguished public employees. She in- 
tends to continue working “as long as health 
permits” since “it has been a wonderful job, 
a demanding but rewarding one.” 


1927 


JOHN McKELVEY and his family have 
moved to St. Petersburg, Fla., where they 
have purchased a condominium. John re- 
tired over a year ago as supervisory research 
chemist for the U.S. Dept. of Agriculture. 
Address: 5216 - 81st St. N., Apt. 1, Zip 
33709. 


1926 


ELLEN MILES Heyn has retired from 
the Lakewood, Ohio, Public Library, and 
moved to a new apartment at 21841 River 
Oaks, B-10, Rocky River, Ohio 44116. 

FRANK YOCOM has a hobby as a bird- 
bander for the Fish and Wildlife Service of 
the U.S. Department of the Interior. A re- 
tired paint store manager, Frank now de- 
votes much of his time to capturing, banding 
and speaking about birds. He has banded 
as many as 387 birds in a day, according 
to a newspaper article. Much of his plea- 
sure comes from hearing that birds he has 
banded have been found in places as far 
away from his Ashtabula, Ohio, residence as 
Bogota, Colombia. Frank also writes a col- 
umn, “Natural Look,” for the Ashtabula Star 
Beacon. 


1924 


i A ph lip A ee 

Corinne Elizabeth Eckhardt Balliet, wife 
of NEVIN BALLIET, died last Feb. 6 in 
Douglaston, N.Y. A descendant of Virginia 
pioneers, she was born in West Virginia, 
raised in British Columbia, and was a gradu- 
ate of Marshall Univ. Mrs. Balliet was ac- 
tive in several women’s groups and partici- 
pated in volunteer and philanthropic organi- 
zations in the Middle East, Europe and New 
York. 

DAVID HEYDENBURK retired a year 
ago and is now living in the Alliance Home, 


770 S. Hanover St., Carlisle, Pa. 17013. He 
spent the last five years before his retirement 
as a staff member of the McAusley Mission 
in New York City. He is planning to attend 
the 1924 class reunion next May. 

Dr. Min Hin Li, husband of MINNIE 
CHAN, died last May 18 in Honolulu where 
he was a general practitioner in private prac- 
tice from 1924 until his retirement in 1971. 
He was 76. In 1943 and 1944 Dr. Li was 
an adviser to Syngman Rhee, president of 
Korea. He was also active in the fight for 
repeal of Chinese exclusion laws and state- 
hood for Hawaii. From 1942 to 1945 all 
four of the Li children attended Oberlin 
public schools and the family, as “war refu- 
gees,” resided at 123 S. Professor St. Their 
home in Honolulu has been a stopping place 
for Oberlinians. Dr. Li’s parents practiced 
medicine in China before going to Honolulu 
in 1896. He leaves his wife of 47 years, 
two sons, daughters Mary Jane, ’48, and Mrs. 
Loretta Lynch, ’52, six brothers and sisters 
and six grandchildren, 


1921 


ROBERT T. LANSDALE served as a 
consultant to the Maryland Governor’s Com- 
mission on Nursing Homes, which recently 
published its report. The Commission was 
created by Gov. Marvin Mandel three years 


COMMENCEMENT 1974 
May 24-26 
The next issue of the Alumni Maga- 
zine (March-April) will contain infor- 
mation about Commencement 1974 
and Class Reunions, including regis- 
tration forms. 


MOVING? 

If youre moving, please give us 
advance notice so the Alumni Mag- 
azine can follow you, free of charge, 
to keep you posted on your class- 
mates and campus news. 

Just stick this coupon in an en- 
velope and mail to Oberlin Alumni 
Magazine, Bosworth Hall, Oberlin, 
Ohio 44074. 

The mailing label showing your 
old address is helpful but not neces- 
sary. 
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Effective Date of New Address 

If the change involves a new em- 
ployer or other such news, why not 
add a note of explanation so we can 
let your classmates know? 


ago in response to the fatal Salmonella poi- 
soning of 36 residents of a Baltimore nursing 
home. The report analyzed and recom- 
mended changes in various aspects of care 
for the aged. 

HERMAN SEEMANN’s grandson, Jeffrey 
Seemann, is a freshman at Oberlin this year. 
Jeffrey's father, Karl, is a member of the 
class of 1950. All three are interested in 
science. 


1918 


Seven women of the class, all former Keep 
Cottage residents, have been corresponding 
through a Round Robin for 55 years. The 


correspondents, RUTH OWEN Joslyn, 
GLADYS WANNAMAKER STONE, 
CLARA EICKELBERG LYON, MAR- 


GARET ALLEN Marquis, RUTH FOBES 
Firor, MYRA WOODRUFF and ALTHEA 
HEIMBACH met in Oberlin for a two-day 
reunion last October. Their classmate, 
MARGARET SCHAUFFLER, took them on 
a tour of the new campus buildings. 


1917 


LUCIE ROOT LANGLEY recently re- 
turned to East Amherst, N.Y., after visiting 
her daughter in Cleveland where she saw 
BEATRICE PATON STUCKERT who 
lives in Mayfield, Ohio. 


1912 


ALICE FAIRCHILD Reynolds has 
moved into “a very pleasant retirement vil- 
lage” with her sisters, Mildred Fairchild 
Woodbury, 16, and Dorothy Fairchild Gra- 
ham, 710. Address: Kendal at Longwood, 
Box 13 and Box 15, Kennett Square, Pa. 
19348. 


1909 


A 67-year-old round robin letter is still 
going strong. IRENE MERRICK Stimson, 
FAITH TENNEY HOUSER, EDITH 
STIMSON Patterson, GERTRUDE CODY 
Wheaton, LUCY AINSWORTH Harper and 
VERA SHELL Bahne have been writing to 
one another regularly since the summer of 
1906. Originally the round robin also in- 
cluded JOY SMITH Sherk, GRACE Mc- 
CONNAUGHEY, LAURA VAN CLEVE 
MORRIS, MARIE FORBES YOUNG, HA- 
ZEL PETTY HAYDEN, and EVANGE- 
LINE HIATT Leeper. It traveled as far 
as Persia and China in its early years. 


1907 


Helen Whiting McGill, wife of Judge 
NEIL McGILL, died Sept. 17, 1973. He 
remains at the family home at 1015 W. 
Houston, Fullerton, Calif. 92633 and would 
like to hear from friends. The McGills were 
married Aug. 15, 1915. Last July 22, when 
Judge McGill went to Anaheim Stadium to 
watch the California Angels play the Balti- 
more Orioles, the scoreboard greeted him 
with “An Angels halo to Judge Neil W. Mc- 
Gill of Fullerton .. . played ball for Oberlin 
moeee in 1907 . . . was prosecutor for Eliot 

ess. 
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Losses 
in the 
Oberlin 
family 


Emeritus Faculty 


EDITH TAYLOR HALL, Oct. 27 in Tuc- 
son, Ariz. She was born in Logansport, 
Ind., in 1885 and served for 25 years as 
a member of the faculty and administrative 
staff of the Conservatory. 

Mrs. Hall began her musical career as a 
pianist but spent most of her professional 
life as a singer. From 1923 to 1925 she 
taught singing part time in the Conservatory. 
From 1927 to 1941 she was assistant to the 
dean of Conservatory women and from 1941 
until her retirement in 1950 she was assistant 
to the director of the Conservatory. 

In addition to her administrative duties 
she served from time to time as sabbatical 
replacement for various Conservatory voice 
teachers and as contralto soloist with choirs 
in Elyria and with the Oberlin Musical 
Union. 

Her unique role in the Conservatory was 
broader than her various titles implied. She 
was a person to whom others instinctively 
brought their troubles—men and women, stu- 
dents and faculty alike—and with warmth, 
understanding and patience she sought to ex- 
plain, to reconcile and to inspire. She was 
a central point in institutional morale, as all 
who knew her will vividly recall. She was 
indeed, as one person has said, the wailing 
oe for Conservatory students of that peri- 
od. 

After her retirement, Mrs. Hall moved to 
Wooster, Ohio, where for several years she 
was a member of the staff of the College 
of Wooster. In 1968 she began spending 
her winters in Tucson with her daughter and 
son-in-law and after an illness in 1970 she 
made her year-around home with them. 

Mrs. Hall leaves her daughter, Dorothy 
(Mrs. W. Boyd Alexander), ’27, former edi- 
tor of the Oberlin Alumni Magazine, and a 
sister, Mrs. Vivian Harkins of Sarasota, Fla. 


JOSEPHINE BONAZZI LYTLE, Oct. 23 in 
Claremont, Calif., her residence since 1954 
when she retired as associate professor of 
pianoforte at the Conservatory after 33 years 
on the faculty. She and her husband, Victor 
Vaughn Lytle, 12, joined the faculty in 
1921. He retired in 1949 as associate pro- 
fessor of music theory and died Nov 14, 
1969. 

Mrs. Lytle was born March 19, 1889, in 
Rome, Italy. She graduated with honors 
from the Royal Academy of St. Cecilia in 
Rome in 1909 and studied with Szambati 
and Francesco Bejardi. She and Mr. Lytle 
were married in 1914. 

From 1910 to 1914 Mrs. Lytle was in- 
structor of piano in Wooster, Ohio, and from 
then until 1920 she taught piano privately 
in Erie, Pa. She taught for a year at Deni- 
son University before coming to Oberlin. 

In a memorial minute adopted by the 
General Faculty of Oberlin College Nov. 20, 
1973, Robert H. Drummond, ’49, associate 
professor of music theory, described Mrs. 
Lytle as “dearly loved by her students and 
others who knew her.” He told of a letter 
from a former student which said: 

“Mrs. Lytle was a dear, wonderful person, 
musician and teacher, and there are many 
all over the world who benefitted from 
knowing and working with her. She walked 
music—even, fluent, graceful, and not a mo- 
tion wasted.” 

She leaves a brother, Dr. August Bonazzi, 
in Caracas, Venezuela. 


Former Faculty 


PAUL WILLIAM SCHEID, Oct. 27, 1973 
in Auburn, Ala., where he had been profes- 
sor of education at Auburn University since 
1957. He was associate professor at Oberlin 
from 1947 to 1957. 

Mr. Scheid was born in Sandusky, Ohio, 
March 17, 1908. He received the B.A. in 
English and education from Miami Univer- 
sity in 1930, the M.A. in English from Duke 
in 1932 and the Ph.D. from Ohio State in 
1951. 

He taught English and social studies at 
New London (Ohio) High School, was super- 
vising teacher of English at Bowling Green 
(Ohio) High School and served with the 
Army’s 16th Armored Division before joining 
the Oberlin faculty. 

In 1952 he had a Fulbright fellowship and 
taught English in Lahore, Pakistan, where 
he was lecturer, consultant and discussion 
leader at two all-Pakistan educational con- 
ferences on secondary education. 

Under Mr. Scheid’s leadership the English 
education program at Auburn grew from 50 
students to 275. He traveled throughout 
Alabama and the region and helped secon- 
dary teachers of English improve the class- 
room experiences of their students. He was 
very active in the work of the Southern As- 
sociation of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
and served as a member of the Commission 
of this association. He had recently been 
appointed to direct the Right to Read Pro- 
gram at the university. 

Mr. Scheid leaves his wife, the former 
Margaret McClellan of New London, Ohio, 
whom he married in 1937, and a sister, 
Edna, ’12, in Sandusky. 
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Former Staff 


DAISY MANN AVERY, Dec. 25 in Oberlin. 
She was an assistant in the College Library 
from September 1929 to September 1938. 
Mrs. Avery was born in Youngstown, Ohio, 
Sept. 8, 1910, and had been a resident of 
Oberlin since 1923. She leaves her husband, 
Knowlton F., son William, sisters Inez (Mrs. 
Nicholas Gardinier), Marion (Mrs. Malcolm 
Scott), Nadina (Mrs. Robert Baker) and 
brother James. 


Academy 


WARD A. RICHARDSON, D.D.S., Nov. 9, 
1973, at Allen Hospital, Oberlin, after an 
illness of about a year. He had retired in 
1964 after practicing dentistry in Cleveland 
for 20 years and in Oberlin since 1934. Dr. 
Richardson was born in Chatham, Ohio, Oct. 
2, 1886. He attended Western Reserve 
Univ. and Dental School after studying at 
the Academy 1903-06. 

He was a past president of the Oberlin 
Exchange Club and a lifetime member of 
the Ohio, Lorain County and American den- 
tal associations. He leaves his wife, two 
daughters, seven grandchildren and eight 
great-grandchildren. 


JAMES A. RILEY, Oct. 23, 1973, at Win- 
chester, Mass. He was born Dec. 18, 1888, 
and graduated from the Academy in 1910. 
After leaving Oberlin he sold advertising for 
the Boston Directory, then became office 
manager for a plumbing contractor and later 
was a plumbing and heating contractor in 
Boston. He leaves his wife (Sara Fisher, ’11) 
whom he married in 1912 and sons Richard, 
*36, and David. 


1890 


BERNARD FREDERICK TENNEY, Dec. 9 
at the Welcome Nursing Home, Oberlin, 
where he had resided since 1966 and had 
observed his 105th birthday last May 4. 

Mr. Tenney was born in Sandusky, Ohio, 
when his parents, Luman and Frances An- 
drews Tenney, were on their way west after 
the Civil War. His mother had graduated 
from Oberlin in 1863 and his father had 
studied at Oberlin before volunteering for 
the Army and becoming a brevet major. Mr. 
Tenney attended Oberlin High School and 
the Oberlin Academy (1885-86) and studied 
at the College for two years before trans- 
ferring to Amherst where he received his 
A.B. in 1890. 

He was cashier and vice president of the 
First State Bank of Ada, Minn., from 1903 
to 1919. Earlier he was in the real estate 
business in Edmunds, N.D., and in Duluth. 
He also did some farming at Guyndon, 
Minn. He served in the Army Quartermas- 
ter Corps during World War I. 

Prior to returning to Oberlin in 1922, Mr. 
Tenney had a peach orchard and did some 
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truck farming in New Jersey. Throughout 
his life he loved the outdoors and he always 
enjoyed gardening. He learned to play golf 
at the age of 63 and continued to play it 
and to grow roses and gladiolas until he was 
almost 90. 

Mr. Tenney resided for many years in the 
home at 178 N. Professor St. (now the site 
of East Hall) which was built by his grand- 
father, Edward Andrews, in 1853. 

He leaves his daughter, Mary Frances, ’17, 
grandchildren Ruth Tenney Adamitz, ’53, 
Jane Tenney Griffin, Melissa Tenney 
Brown, Arthur E., ’51, James B., ’55, and 
Richard L. and 13 great-grandchildren. His 
wife (Sadie Snedeker, ’93) died in 1961 at 
the age of 90. Sons Luman H., 718, Edward 
A., 23, and William H., ’29, are deceased. 


1903 


BELLE LEECH CLISBY, Dec. 19 in Po- 
land, Ohio. She was a daughter of Rena 
Woodworth Leech who attended the Conser- 
vatory in 1873-74 and a sister of the late 
Willa P. Leech, ’01. Before her marriage 
to R. E. Clisby in 1905 she taught at Bluffton 
College. Most of her life was spent in Well- 
ington, Ohio. Mrs. Clisby leaves a daughter, 
Elizabeth (Mrs. George H. G. Jones), ’31, 
and a grandson, Randall C. Jones, ’66. 


1904 


BERTHA SHUTTS SMILEY, Oct. 15, 
1973, at the Mayflower Home in Grinnell, 
Iowa, her residence since 1958. She was 
assistant professor of piano at Grinnell Col- 
lege 1907-26 and she taught piano and 
chamber music at Carleton College from 
then until her reitrement in 1938. She 
taught at Tabor (Iowa) College from 1904 
to 1907. 

Mrs. Smiley’s husband, Charles N., was 
professor of Latin at Grinnell and at Carle- 
ton. He died in 1943. She was born in 
Waterloo, Iowa, April 14, 1883. She leaves 
a nephew and several nieces. 


1906 


MARY RANKIN, Oct. 25, 1973, at Metho- 
dist Memorial Home, Warren, Ind., after a 
brief illness. She had been a resident there 
since 1956. She had been alumni president 
of the class of 1906 since 1970 and had been 
class agent since 1971. She was a frequent 
visitor to Oberlin and attended four of the 
five Alumni Family Weeks which began in 
1967. 

A descendent of pioneer families of De- 
catur County, Ind., Miss Rankin was promi- 
nently identified with church, health and 
club activities in the Greensburg, Ind., area 
for more than 50 years. She was born near 
Greensburg May 16, 1884. Her mother, 
Sarah Hamilton Rankin, attended the Acad- 
emy in 1866-67 and the College in 1867- 
68. Miss Rankin majored in philosophy and 
received the A.M. in 1908. 

From then until 1924 she was secretary 
and president of the Whitewater Presbyte- 
rian Society. From 1920 to 1950 she was 
secretary of the Decatur County T.B. As- 


sociation, and from 1930 until 1956 she was 
deputy chairman of Civil Defense in Decatur 
County. After her father’s death in 1914, 
Miss Rankin operated the family’s 267-acre 
farm until 1950 when she disposed of most 
of the acreage. 

She was a world traveler and had visited 
Australia, New Zealand, Germany and Cen- 
tral America. In addition, she had traveled 
in every state in the U.S. 


1907 


MABEL PEARL NERBY, Dec. 27 at the 
Mansfield, Ohio, General Hospital. She was 
born in Norwalk, Ohio, Dec. 18, 1881, and 
lived there most of her life, moving to Mans- 
field 12 years ago. Mrs. Nerby was past 
secretary of Norwalk’s Presbyterian Ladies 
Aid Society and had served as treasurer of 
the Norwalk Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
She leaves a son, daughter Catharine Nerby 
Blanchard, ’37, a grandson and four great 
grandchildren. Her husband, Helmer, died 
in 1937, 


RUTH A. PARMELEE, M.D., ’43h, Dec. 15 
in Concord, N.H. She was a medical mis- 
sionary for many years among the Armenians 
of interior Turkey and she was twice deco- 
rated by the King of Greece for relief work 
and medical administration. Memorial ser- 
vices were held at Barton House, the Con- 
gregational missionary residence in Auburn- 
dale, Mass., where she resided in recent 
years, 

Dr. Parmelee was born in Trebizond, 
Turkey, April 3, 1885. Her parents were 
missionaries and she prepared to follow her 
father’s calling. She received her M.D. from 
Illinois in 1912. Early in 1914 the Ameri- 
can Board of Foreign Missions sent her to 
Harpoot, Turkey, where an American college 
and hospital served a settlement of several 
thousand Armenians. To get there, Dr. Par- 
melee took a ship to Samsoon on the Black 
Sea and then journeyed 300 miles in 14 days 
by horse-drawn covered wagon. 

She was the first woman doctor ever to 
practice in that part of the world and with 
the advent of World War I and the drafting 
of Armenian and Turkish doctors her ser- 
vices were in demand by day and by night. 
She had specialized in obstetrics and the 
training of nurses, but she found herself 
deep in general practice. When the Turkish 
army took over the hospital as a barracks, 
Dr. Parmelee opened a clinic in her apart- 
ment. 

Having grown up in Turkey, she was able 
to communicate in either Turkish or Arme- 
nian, and later put her Greek to good use. 
With inadequate equipment and diminishing 
supplies she sterilized her instruments and 
raw cotton over a tea kettle. A grateful pa- 
tient gave her a horse and she rode it for 
miles to deliver babies. 

Dr. Parmelee returned to the States in 
1917 when the U.S. entered the war, but 
she was back in Harpoot in 1919 as a medi- 
cal officer in the Near East Relief organiza- 
tion. The American hospital was cleaned 
up and nurses training was resumed, but pri- 
ority was given to the feeding and care of 
3,000 war orphans. This chapter of Dr. Par- 
melee’s life ended when Mustapha Kemal’s 
triumph and Turkish nationalism brought 


about the closing of the hospital and the de- 
portation of Americans. 

In 1922, Dr. Parmelee began 30 years in 
Greece as a medical administrator and 
teacher in Salonica. She trained nurses and 
soon opened and conducted an American 
women’s hospital for Greek women and chil- 
dren who had fled from Smyrna as the Turks 
captured it from the Greeks. During two 
years in Salonica she herself delivered 1,415 
babies in the maternity ward. 

From 1925 to 1933, Dr. Parmelee directed 
an American women’s hospital in Kokkinia 
before settling in Athens as a medical con- 
sultant to Greek public health and nursing 
organizations. When the Italians invaded 
Greece in 1940 she was appointed to the 
Archbishop’s emergency committee and the 
Greek War Relief committee and she herself 
founded and directed a center supported by 
American funds to provide medical services 
to civilian victims of the brief Greco-Italian 
war. 

Dr. Parmelee left for the U.S. when the 
Germans occupied Athens in 1941. She re- 
ceived a master’s in public health from Har- 
vard and her honorary Sc.D. from Oberlin 
in 1943 and returned to the Middle East 
on a freighter. At a British camp in Pales- 
tine she was junior medical officer for some 
8,000 Greeks who had escaped from the 
German-occupied islands and mainland. In 
1945 UNRRA appointed her regional medi- 
cal officer for the 125,000 inhabitants of the 
Cyclades Islands and she traveled by caique 
to hold clinics on the nine islands that had 
no doctor. 

At the age of 60, Dr. Parmelee was back 
in Athens to join the faculty of Pierce Col- 
lege which had been founded by the Ameri- 
can Board of Foreign Missions. There she 
taught public health courses in English and 
Greek until her retirement in 1953. Her 
name was later given to the new health cen- 
ter at the college. Earlier she was cited by 
the British for “outstanding and meritorious 
service,” and she was decorated by King 
George II of Greece and King Paul. 

In retirement, she made trips back to 
Greece (to visit Pierce College) and to Ober- 
lin and she wrote a booklet in 1967 entitled 
“A Pioneer in the Euphrates Valley” which 
described her experiences in Turkey between 
1914 and 1922. She served as treasurer 
of her alumni class from 1967-72 and was 
proud of the fact that the Class of 1907 was 
the first to spend its entire four years with 
Henry Churchill King as president. She was 
elected to Phi Beta Kappa in 1908 when 
the Oberlin chapter was formed. 

Dr. Parmelee leaves two nieces and a 
nephew. 


1909 


HARRIET A. TAYLOR, Dec. 17 in Allen 
Hospital, Oberlin. She had lived in Oberlin 
most of her life and had been a patient at 
the Tressie Nursing Home, Oberlin, since 
1960. She taught biology at Oberlin High 
School prior to her retirement in 1942. 

Miss Taylor was born in Japan, Oct. 21, 
1881. Her parents, Dr. Wallace and Mary 
Wisner Taylor, graduated from Oberlin in 
1867. She leaves a brother, R. J. Taylor 
of Broderick, Calif. Brothers William H., 
99, John W., ’03, Thomas M., 97, Norman 
W., ’94, and Carl C., ’02, are deceased. 
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1910 


BESSIE OPDYCKE GARDNER, Aug. 16, 
1973, in Bryan, Ohio, where she was born 
May 15, 1886. Her husband, Walter T. 
Gardner, a former Ohio legislator, died in 
1958. They were married in 1911. Mrs. 
Gardner was a piano teacher and church or- 
ganist and was active in Red Cross and the 
Bryan Federation of Women. 


EDNA JENKINS, Nov. 10, 1973, at Parkers- 
burg, W. Va. She was a lifelong resident 
of Petroleum, W. Va., where she was born 
March 5, 1881. She completed the literary 
course at West Virginia Wesleyan College 
in 1902 and received a music diploma there 
in 1903. After study at the Conservatory 
in 1906-7 she taught piano at Cairo, Petro- 
leum and Pennsboro, W. Va. She did fur- 
ther study at the Conservatory in 1908-09 
and 1911-12. 

Miss Jenkins was active in Methodist 
Church affairs and she was a trustee of W. 
Va. Wesleyan. She was noted as a gardener 
and played an active role in 4H programs. 
She gave generous financial support to Ober- 
lin and to W. Va. Wesleyan and was partic- 
ularly interested in providing scholarships, 
particularly the Class of 1910’s Vradenburg 
Scholarship Fund. W. Va. Wesleyan made 
her an honorary “doctor of philanthropy” in 
1955 and Jenkins Hall Dormitory there was 
named in her honor. 


CHARLES C, PIERCE, Sept. 18 at Bridger, 
Mont., where he had been a rancher since 
1947. He had been a homesteader from 
1910 to 1915 and an apiarist from then until 
1947. He also was vice president and direc- 
tor of the Bank of Bridger. Mr. Pierce was 
born in Hinckley, Ohio, Oct. 30, 1887. He 
married Carrie Russell in 1916 and Bertha 
Carter Fosnocht, 06, in 1949. His second 
wife died in 1970. Mr. Pierce leaves two 
children. 


ELLA GARDNER PROSSER, k, July 20, 
1973, in Palm Beach, Fla. She was born 
July 27, 1888, in Fulton, Ohio, and lived 
in Akron, Ohio, for many years. Her late 
husband, John L. Prosser, was former gen- 
eral secretary of the Akron YMCA and she 
was a long-time member of the YWCA 
board of directors. She leaves a son, two 
grandchildren and five great-grandchildren. 


191] 


AURELIA FULTON BRISTOL, Oct. 6, 
1973, at her home in Vista, Calif. She had 
been a resident of California since 1918. Be- 
fore her marriage in 1914 she was music 
supervisor and choir director at York, Neb., 
and Medicine Hat, Alberta. She then taught 
piano and directed the choir at Portland, 
Ind., and was supervisor of music in the 
Greeley, Colo., schools. 

Her husband was a high school teacher 
and a citrus grower. Mrs. Bristol helped 
him in his business but in 1927 she resumed 
teaching piano. She was glee club director 
at Parnell School for Girls near Whittier 
from 1942-52. In 1964 she underwent ma- 
jor heart surgery but continued to be a fre- 
quent attender at Oberlin affairs in Los An- 
geles or San Diego. 


WILLIAM D. MacBRIDE, Jan. 12, 1973, 
at Vancouver, B.C. He was born in Butte, 
Mont., Jan. 29, 1888, and left Oberlin in 
the spring of 1908 when he became seriously 
ill. At the time he fully intended to return, 
but he never made it. For 47 years he was 
a special public relations representative of 
the White Pass and Yukon Railway and not 
long before his death he wrote a 50-page 
account of his life. It was entitled “All My 
Rivers Flowed West.” The first section con- 
cerned his life as a child growing up on a 
ranch in Montana and as a college student 
in Ohio. He was married in 1919 and he 
leaves a son and two daughters. 


NELLIE FLORENCE POPE, Dec. 12 at 
the Elyria Home, her residence since 1967. 
She lived in Oberlin after her retirement in 
1952 as director of residence halls and 
Hutchinson commons at the University of 
Chicago and associate professor of the school 
of business. 

During her 31 years at Chicago she super- 
vised the serving of more than 51 million 
meals to some 3,000 undergraduates and 
5,500 graduate students. During World War 
II she also had to find housing and dining 
facilities for 5,000 servicemen. 

Miss Pope was born in Elyria May 31, 
1887. She taught at one-room schools in 
Lorain County and in the high school at 
Woodville, Ohio, before taking a course in 
institution management at Chicago in 1913- 
14, From then until 1919 she was instructor 
in institution management at Lewis Institute 
(now Illinois Tech) and was in charge of 
food service for the SATC during World 
War I. After a year in Bloomington, Ind., 
as manager of residence halls at Indiana U., 
she became assistant in the commons de- 
partment at the Univ. of Chicago. Two 
years later she was appointed instructor in 
institution management. She was promoted 
to assistant professor in 1925 and to associate 
professor in 1927. She became director of 
the commons in 1926 and of residence halls 
as well in 1931. 


IDA BALDWIN RIBLET, Oct. 24 at Erie 
(Pa.) Osteopathic Hospital. She was born 
June 8, 1886, in Wattsburg, Pa., and at- 
tended the Conservatory 1907-09. She had 
taught in Erie public schools and was a vo- 
calist, pianist, dramatist and soloist in church 
choirs. She was superintendent of the Sun- 
day School at First United Methodist Church 
in Erie for many years. She also was a suc- 
cessful businesswoman and a pioneer in the 
development of multiple housing units. 

Mrs. Baldwin leaves two children, seven 
grandchildren and a great-grandson. A 
daughter, Frances (Mrs. Willard Open- 
lander), is deceased. 


ARNOLD G. SCHEELE, Nov. 23, 1973, in 
Sandusky, Ohio, after an illness of several 
months. He had retired in 1941 as professor 
of art at Michigan State University. 

Mr. Scheele was born in Napoleon, Ohio, 
May 18, 1886. He received his A.B. and 
A.M. from Oberlin in 1911. Prior to joining 
the MSU faculty he was dean at Commercial 
Art School of Chicago and he taught in the 
architecture school at the U. of Illinois. In 
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retirement he spent winters in Laguna, Cal., 
and summers at Kelleys Island, near San- 
dusky. 

He contracted flu while on a trip around 
the world in 1962 and a blood clot in his 
eye affected his sight. By 1968 he was near- 
ly blind but still able to paint. His special 
interest was marine scenes. His only two 
religious paintings hang in St. Michael 
Church and the Congregational Church on 
Kelleys Island. 

Other paintings by Mr. Scheele can be 
seen in the Sandusky Public Library, at Den- 
ison University, at Bowling Green State Uni- 
versity, at the Kelleys Island town hall and 
at Oberlin College. He felt that his main 
commitment in life was to education and he 
was buried, at his request, in academic 
gown. 

Mr. Scheele studied art in New York, Chi- 
cago, Johns Hopkins and the Fountaine- 
bleau. He traveled to Europe twice and to 
Cuba and to nearly every state in the Uinon. 
In 1964 Michigan State awarded him the 
honorary emeritus professor of art degree. 


1912 


HAZEL RACE SCOTT, May 28, 1973, in 
Glen Ellyn, Ill. She was born in Chicago, 
Feb. 27, 1889. Prior to her marriage in 
1920, she taught at the Ward Academy in 
South Dakota and in the Chicago public 
schools. Her husband, William E., died in 
1972. She leaves a son. 


1913 


JOHN MacFARLAND HALL, Nov. 28, 
1973. He had been inactive for the past 
nine years because of Parkinson’s disease. 
Prior to his retirement he had been a partner 
since 1938 in the Los Angeles law firm of 
Lawler, Felix & Hall. He previously had 
his own law office in Los ‘Angeles. 

Mr. Hall was born in Dover, N.H., June 
20, 1891. His father, George E., graduated 
from Oberlin in 1872. Charles Martin Hall, 
’85, was his uncle. Atty. Hall received his 
LL.B. from Harvard in 1916 and served dur- 
ing World War I as a private in a guard 
company at Vancouver Barracks in the state 
of Washington. He leaves his wife, the for- 
mer Genevieve Stehman. 


1914 


EDITH KNAPP HUSTED, Dec. 17 in Flor- 
ida where she and her husband, Howard, 
14, were spending the winter. They had 
been residents of Youngsville, Pa., where he 
was formerly in the general insurance busi- 
ness. 

Mrs. Husted was born in Kinzua, Pa., 
April 13, 1890, and taught physical educa- 
tion at the Peoria (Il].) YWCA prior to her 
marriage in 1917. In addition to her hus- 
band she leaves three children. 


JOHN O. REES, Oct. 26 in Chicago after 
an illness of 11 months. He was born in 
Venedocia, Ohio, Feb. 11, 1893, and gradu- 
ated from the Academy in 1910. He re- 
ceived the M.A. from Columbia in 1917 and 
the LL.B. from Western Reserve in 1923 and 
he was a member of the bar of Ohio and 
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Illinois. During World War I he served 
Overseas with the Fifth Division. 

After serving on the staff of the New York 
Bureau of Municipal Research and later the 
Cleveland Bureau of Municipal Research, he 
went to Chicago in 1927 as director of the 
Cook County Joint Commission on Real Es- 
tate Evaluation. When the Chicago Com- 
mission on Public Expenditures was organ- 
ized in 1932, Mr. Rees was its director until 
1937, 

He was chief attorney for the Chicago 
Park District from then until 1947 when he 
went to Germany for two years as supervisor 
of the budgets of the land governments for 
the U.S. Military Government. When Presi- 
dent Truman set up his “Point Four” Plan, 
Mr. Rees was asked to go to Greece as bud- 
get specialist where he served for three 
years. 

He then was in Ethiopia as budget advisor 
and controller of joint funds under the U.S. 
foreign aid program and in 1956 he became 
revenue advisor for five years with the U.S. 
Operations Mission in Iran. His final gov- 
ernmental service was with the U.S. Agency 
for International Development in Guatemala. 
He retired in 1964. 

Mr. Rees leaves his wife, the former Julia 
V. Brannock of Amsterdam, N.Y. They cele- 
brated their golden wedding anniversary in 
Hawaii in 1971. He also leaves a son Dr. 
John O. Jr., a granddaughter and a brother. 


W. J. MERLE SCOTT, M.D., Oct. 25, 1973, 
at Pompano Beach, Fla., where he lived in 
retirement after being a member of the fac- 
ulty of the University of Rochester School 
of Medicine and Dentistry and of the senior 
surgical staff of its Strong Memorial Hospital 
from 1925 to 1960. 

He was widely known for his research in 
the areas of vascular disease and diseases 
of the gastro-intestinal tract. In 1951 he de- 
veloped an effective air pressure legging tor 
treatment of certain types of varicose veins 
and post-phlebitic ulcers not amenable to 
operations. 

Dr. Scott was born in Cleveland, March 
11, 1894, a son of N. Stone Scott, 95 A.M. 
hon., and Lucy Brown Scott, 84, and a 
grandson of Henry and Lucy (Sparhawk) 
Brown, both of whom graduated from Ober- 
lin in 1861. 

He received his M.D. from Johns Hopkins 
in 1918 and the master’s in pathology from 
Columbia in 1922. He was a first lieutenant 
in the Army Medical Corps during World 
War I and the 12th physician in the U.S. 
to receive orders for immediate overseas ser- 
vice at the time his commission was granted. 
This was because of his special study of the 
Carrel-Dakin treatment of wounds. As it 
turned out, his unit’s embarkation was de- 
layed two months and he sailed for France 
the day after the armistice was signed. 

Prior to joining the Rochester faculty, Dr. 
Scott was first house surgeon (chief resident) 
at Henry Ford Hospital in Detroit, a re- 
search fellow at Columbia, Arthur Tracy Ca- 
bot Fellow in charge of the laboratory of 
experimental surgery at Harvard Medical 
School and assistant resident at Peter Bent 
Brigham Hospital in Boston, and _ resident 
surgeon at Lakeside Hospital in Cleveland 
and instructor in surgery at Western Reserve. 

In 1923 Dr. Scott assisted Dr. Elliott Cut- 
ler in the first successful operation inside the 


human heart (mitral stenosis). He published 
numerous medical articles and was past 
president of the Oberlin Alumni Association 
chapter in Rochester, 

Among others, Dr. Scott leaves daughter 
Margery (Mrs. Bruce Marshall), 45, son 
William J., ’39, and sister, Flora L., ’10. His 
marriage to Helen Work, ’14, ended in di- 
vorce. A sister, Olive, ’18, died in 1951. 


HELEN LEITER TAYLOR, in November. 
She was born March 31, 1889, in Cleveland, 
and lived in northern Ohio most of her life. 
Before her marriage to George Taylor on 
Sept. 22, 1921, she taught school in Middles- 
boro, Ky., worked in the Detroit Public Li- 
braries, and did Red Cross work in Spring- 
field, Ohio. During World War I she was 
a clerk in the War Department in Wash- 
ington, D.C. She was also active in Eastern 
Star, the American Legion Auxiliary, and 
the Methodist Church. She was a member 
of the Akron Oberlin Women’s Club and the 
Cleveland Oberlin Women’s Club. Her hus- 
band died in 1949. 


1916 


CARL D. BROREIN, Dec. 25. Born Nov. 
3, 1895, in Buckland, Ohio, he spent most 
of his adult life in Tampa, Fla. Before his 
retirement in 1961, he was president of the 
General Telephone Co. of Florida. 

In 1932 he was named Tampa’s “Out- 
standing Citizen” by the Civitan Club, based 
on his numerous civic activities: he was di- 
rector and president of the Tampa Com- 
munity Chest, president and board member 
of the Tampa Chamber of Commerce, presi- 
dent of the Florida State Chamber of Com- 
merce, and president and director of the 
Tampa Urban League. He was also presi- 
dent of the Florida State Fair. 

During World War I he was a captain 
in the Marine Corps, Aviation Section. He 
was a member of the American Legion and 
served as commander of Tampa Post 5. 

He also was director of the U.S. Indepen- 
dent Telephone Association and president of 
the Florida Independent Telephone Associa- 
tion. 


ETHEL McKEE HAMMOND, Oct. 18, 
1973, at Guilderland Center Nursing Home, 
N.Y. She was born in Mt. Vernon, Ohio, 
March 31, 1893. She was married in 1915 
to Mark A. Hammond and she taught pipe 
organ and piano and harmony in Mt. Ver- 
non, Buffalo, N.Y., Rutland, Vt., Merchant- 
ville, N.J., and East Orange, N.J. She also 
played in Boston and New York City and 
studied at the Boston Conservatory. 

Her husband, an engineer, was chief 
draftsman for the Lackawanna Bridge Co. 
in Buffalo and for the Submarine Boat Corp. 
which built 150 prefabricated 5,500-ton 
cargo vessels in Newark (N.J.) Bay during 
World War I. He later formed a construc- 
tion company that built the Integrity Build- 
ing in Philadelphia. After working for the 
Home Owners Loan Corporation in the 
1930’s, he was associated with the Electric 
Boat Co. in Groton, Conn., during World 
War II when it built 24 submarines. He died 
in 1947. 

Mrs. Hammond leaves children Mary 
Jane (Mrs. John Cronin) with whom she 
made her home and Charles E. 


43 


RUTH KELLER MARTIN, Oct. 31, 1973, 
in Gulfport, Fla., of a stroke. Born Aug. 
6, 1894, in Ford City, Pa., she taught Eng- 
lish in the New Kensington, Pa., high 
school and was a yeoman in the Navy prior 
to her marriage to Irving J. Martin in 1920. 
From 1942 until her retirement in 1962, she 
was a fiscal auditor in the U.S. General Ac- 
counting Office at Ft. Benjamin Harrison, 
Ind. She leaves eight children. Her hus- 
band died in 1938. 


STELLA ALLING SPARHAWK, Dec. 12 
in Akron after a 10-month illness. A native 
of Tallmadge, Ohio, where her father was 
an architect, Mrs. Sparhawk attended the 
Conservatory in 1912-13. She was a former 
school teacher and was publicity chairman 
and on the advisory board of the Tallmadge 
Historical Society. From 1953 to 1965 she 
worked at the commercial stationery counter 
at O’Neil’s store in Akron. Her husband, 
W. Theron, is deceased. She leaves a 
daughter, four grandchildren and two great 
grandchildren. 


1917 


MARGARET BROTZMAN DODGE, June 
10, 1973, in Glens Falls, N.Y. She received 
her R.N. from Western Reserve in 1919 and 
was a nurse in Durban, South Africa; Cleve- 
land, and New York City. She was also the 
director of the Glens Falls Hospital School 
for Nurses. Born in Jasper, N.Y., Feb. 12, 
1892, she was a member of the Glens Falls 
Presbyterian Church and was active in the 
Zonta Club and Eastern Star. Her hus- 
band, George, to whom she was married in 
1934, died in 1955. 


CLARENCE E. SHRIBER, Dec. 21 at Little 
Forest Medical Center, Akron, Ohio. He re- 
tired 21 years ago after teaching 30 years, 
mostly at North and South High Schools in 
Akron. During World War I he was in a 
U.S. Army ambulance unit attached to the 
French army. After the war he remained 
in France and attended the University of 
Cannes. 

Mr. Shriber was born in Dalton, Ohio, 
Nov. 11, 1890. He leaves a son, Dr. Wil- 
liam, a brother, sister and two grandchildren. 


1918 


HARRIET REYNOLDS GILBERT, Dec. 3 
in Oberlin. She was born in Fitchville, 
Ohio, Dec. 30, 1895, and lived in the 
Oberlin area most of her life. Her husband, 
Clyde E., to whom she was married in 1920, 
was assistant superintendent of buildings 
and grounds from 1931 until his retirement 
in 1955 and had been employed by the Col- 
lege since 1921. He died in 1958. 

Mrs. Gilbert was active in affairs of the 
First United Methodist Church, the Oberlin 
Health Commission and the Allen Hospital 
Auxiliary. She leaves sons Donald, ’51, of 
Oberlin and C. Richard, assistant to the su- 
perintendent of buildings and grounds, and 
six grandchildren. Mrs. Gilbert’s father, 
Charles G. Reynolds, attended Oberlin in 
1860-61. 


44 


GRACE E. RANSOM, Dec. 17 in Oberlin, 
her residence since 1959 when she retired 
after teaching English and business training 
at Lincoln High School in Cleveland since 
1928. 

Miss Ransom was born in Oberlin, Sept. 
21, 1896, and attended public schools in 
Lorain, Ohio. After receiving her A.B. she 
studied at the Oberlin Business College and, 
in December 1918, became a stenographer 
in the office of the Cleveland Outdoor Relief 
(department of public charities). She did 
secretarial work in Chicago in 1919-20. 
From 1920-25 she taught English at high 
schools in Madison and Burton, Ohio, and 
Aberdeen, Wash., and typing at Spokane, 
Wash. She was a pioneer in teaching typing 
to grammar school children and discovered 
that they could learn it easily. 

In 1925 Miss Ransom took courses at the 
University of Southern California and be- 
came accredited as a teacher in California 
high schools. While teaching in Los An- 
geles she made several trips to Mexico. Be- 
cause her father was seriously ill, she re- 
turned to Ohio in 1928 and began teaching 
at Lincoln. She received the A.M. from 
Oberlin in 1934. 

A friend recalls that Miss Ransom was “a 
real pro” as a teacher with additional qual- 
ities of kindness and understanding her pu- 
pils as individuals. She was completely free 
of any sort of social prejudice. From her 
childhood on, children, teenagers and adults 
were individuals to her, regardless of their 
racial or ethnic background. She also had 
a remarkable sense of humor. 

Miss Ransom was a pioneer in methods 
of remedial reading and devised a number 
of ways to help her students. In retirement 
she gave remedial assistance to adults in 
Oberlin and took on other types of volunteer 
work. She traveled widely in Europe, Mex- 
ico and the Orient. 

Her father, Edwin M., attended the Acad- 
emy in 1881-83. He died in 1929. Her 
mother (Mary Farnsworth, 92) died in 1953. 
Miss Ransom leaves several first cousins. A 
graveside service and burial in Westwood 
Cemetery took place Dec. 19, 1973. A me- 
morial service was held Jan. 10 at the First 
Church in Oberlin. 


ELISABETH BARNARD SHELDON, Aug. 
26, 1973, in Issaquah, Wash., just six days 
after the death of her brother, Harry E. Bar- 
nard, 715. Mrs. Sheldon was born in Denver, 
Aug. 16, 1895, and graduated from New 
Hampton (N.H.) Literary Institution in 1913. 
She majored in physical education at Oberlin 
and taught in high schools until her marriage 
to Alan B. Sheldon, 17, in 1923. He died in 
1953. Mrs. Sheldon leaves two children, 
Eugenia and Dr. William. 


1919 


MARY ANN ROOK BIRRELL, June 21, 
1973, in Warren, Ohio, her residence since 
1920. She was born in Dunkirk, Ind., Aug. 
21, 1894, and attended Oberlin in 1915-16. 
Prior to her marriage in 1918 to G. Henry 
Birrell, 11, she was a school teacher. 

Mrs. Birrell was a charter member and 
past president of the American Legion Auxil- 
iary in Warren, chairman of the Red Cross 
blood donor program during World War II, 


past president of the social Order of Beau- 
ceant, and a charter member of the Warren 
Women’s Club. 

She leaves sons George A. and Bruce. 
Her husband died in 1971. A son, William, 
died in the crash of a military aircraft in 
1941, 


1920 


ROY RALPH BINGHAM, June 22, 1973, 
in Cleveland. He was an agent for the New 
York Life Insurance Co. in Cleveland most 
of his life. Born Aug. 5, 1895, in Edinburg, 
Ohio, he took classes at the Academy and 
the College from 1914 to 1917, leaving 
Oberlin to enlist in the Navy during World 
War I. He was a seaman aboard the U.S.S. 
Dorothea and the U.S.S. Eagle, attended Of- 
ficers Training School at M.I.T., and was 
an ensign at Naval Air Stations in Key West 
and Pensacola, Fla. He married Corabel 
Williams in 1947, 


1921 


LEWIS LATTIMORE MACKEY, Sept. 21, 
1973, in the Good Samaritan Hospital, San- 
dusky, Ohio. He received his undergradu- 
ate degree from the U. of Michigan’s Col- 
lege of Commerce and Journalism and until 
his retirement in 1963 was an accountant 
and office manager for the Twin Beach Re- 
sort Co., Port Clinton, Ohio. He was a 32nd 
degree Mason and a member of the Elks, 
Moose and Oliver H. Perry Lodges. He was 
married in 1938 to the late Edna Parks, they 
were divorced in 1955. He leaves a niece 
and a nephew. 


JOHN THOMAS SALTER, Nov. 1, 1973, 
in the Golden Acres Nursing Home, Am- 
herst, Ohio, following a long illness. He was 
emeritus professor of political science at the 
University of Wisconsin. 

Mr. Salter received his Ph.D. from the 
University of Pennsylvania in 1927. He 
taught political science at the University of 
Wisconsin from 1930 until his retirement in 
1968. 

The author of numerous books on political 
science, Mr. Salter was born in Three Oaks, 
Mich., Jan. 17, 1898, and moved to Oberlin 
from Madison, Wis., five years ago. 

Surviving are his wife (Katharine Shepard 
Hayden, ’18), sons Joel of Rice Lake, Wis., 
and Christopher, 61, of Los Angeles, daugh- 
ters Mrs. Katharine Mahmood of Hamden, 
Conn., Ms. Patricia Salter, ’45, of Oberlin 
and Mrs. Jean Roetter of Amherst, Mass., 
17 grandchildren, three great-grandchildren 
and a brother, Harold, of Clawson, Mich. 

Graveside services were conducted Nov. 
5 at Westwood Cemetery, Oberlin, by the 
Rey. Peter Beebe, rector of Christ Episcopal 
Church. 


IVAN ROBERT WELTY, Oct. 12 at the 
Sharon, Conn., hospital after a long illness. 
He had been living in Sheffield, Conn., for 
eight years since retiring after nearly 50 
years in the ministry. He received his B.D. 
from the Graduate School of Theology in 
1926 and his S.T.M. in 1927 and was a re- 
cipient of the G.S.T.’s Monroe Scholarship. 

A former director of religious education 
at the First Church in Oberlin, the Rev. Mr. 
Welty also served congregations in Detroit, 
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rural Missouri, Denver and Maine. He 
served in numerous religious organizations 
and was the Congregational Church State 
Conference Moderator in Missouri and Col- 
orado. 

He was a widely-published author of reli- 
gious articles and books, including “Sir 
Gregorys Lamp and Other Stories” and 
“Through All the Seasons,” two books of 
story sermons for junior high school stu- 
dents. For more than 30 years he had a 
piece published in some religious periodical 
every Sunday. 

Mr. Welty was born in Fort Wayne, Ind., 
Sept. 19, 1899. He leaves his wife (Anna- 
belle Noss, 27 A.M.) whom he married in 
1926, a son, two daughters, three brothers 
and six grandchildren. Another son died in 
1938. 


1922 


PHILIP L. KELSER, Oct. 27 at his home 
in New York City. He was born in Mt. 
Vernon, Ohio, Nov. 12, 1900. His mother 
was Jessie Bainter Kelser, ’94. 

Mr. Kelser was alumni president of his 
class (1947-52), president of the Class Presi- 
dent’s Council and member of the Alumni 
Board (1950-52), president of the New York 
Alumni Club (1940-41) and treasurer (1925- 
26), and chairman of capital giving cam- 
paigns in the Greater New York area in 
1956-58 and 1960-61. He was a member 
of the Alumni Fund Committee for Harvard, 
where he received the M.B.A. in 1924. 

From 1943 to 1947 Mr. Kelser was chief 
of British Dominions for the Lend-Lease Ad- 
ministration, the Foreign Economic Adminis- 
tration and the State Department. Prior to 
World War II he was assistant treasurer of 
the Bank of New York and Loan officcer 
for the Bank of Manhattan. After 1947 he 
and his first wife, the former Barbara Exton, 
were partners in operation of the Coca-Cola 
Bottling Co. of Muncie, Ind. In 1952 they 
became partners in Philip L. Kelser & As- 
sociates, New York financial counselors. She 
died in 1970. 

In 1972 Mr. Kelser married Mrs. Esther 
Merrick Crane, a Wellesley classmate of his 
first wife. They honeymooned at his 50th 
reunion in Oberlin. 


RUTH HARRIS OLSON, Sept. 18, 1973. 
Born Jan. 1, 1900, she taught voice at the 
Mt. Ida School for Girls in Newton, Mass., 
and at the Univ. of Iowa for several years. 
She was active in the Democratic Party, the 
Iowa Children’s Home Society, the Unitarian 
Church and community music organizations. 
She leaves her husband, Paul, to whom she 
was married in 1924. 


Rey. WAYNE HOBART STEELE, March 
4, 1973, in New York City, of cancer. Born 
Nov. 26, 1896, in Laurelville, Ohio, the Rev. 
Mr. Steele received his B.D. from the Mead- 
ville Theological School in 1933. In the 
years between his undergraduate and his 
seminary studies, he was a teacher at the 
Univ. of Cincinnati, a reporter for the Cin- 
cinnati Commercial Tribune, and taught Eng- 
lish at the Lakewood, Ohio, high school 
and at Culver Military Academy. After re- 
ceiving his B.D., he became a Unitarian min- 
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ister, later becoming a minister of the 
Church of the Religion of Beauty. He wrote 
three books on the Religion of Beauty, and 
also worked closely with the Jain Center of 
New York, which he served as vice president 
from 1965 until his death. 


1923 


ee ee ee eae = 
EDITH MILLETT MEALY, May 18, 1973. 
She was born in South Paris, Maine, June 
8, 1900, and majored in English literature. 
Prior to her marrage in 1927 to E. Robert 
Mealy, she taught English and Latin at high 
schools in Hillsboro, N.H., and Gardner, 
Mass. 

From then until 1965 she worked with 
children needing foster home care, most of 
them infants at the time they were placed. 
She reared countless children for two agen- 
cies in Boston and also offered private board- 
ing. 

She leaves her husband, two children and 
sisters Pauline Millett, 22, and Barbara Mil- 
lett Earle, ’26. 


MARY AGNES SMITH, Nov. 10, 1973, at 
St. Vincent Hospital, Erie, Pa. She had been 
in ill health for a number of years but her 
death was unexpected. 

Miss Smith retired in 1963 after teaching 
mathematics for 40 years in the Erie public 
schools at Gridley Junior High and Memorial 
Junior High. She was a master bridge 
player and active in the Erie branch of 
AAUW, the hospital auxiliary and the Erie 
Teachers Association. She was a former vice 
president and treasurer of the Oberlin Alum- 
ni Club of Erie. 

She was born June 15, 1901, in Erie. 

Miss Smith leaves two brothers and a 
niece. 


1924 
29, 


WILFRED EDWIN SMITH, Nov. 

1973, in Albuquerque after a short illness. 
Born April 26, 1903, in Canton, Ohio, Mr. 
Smith worked for several years in the whole- 
sale grocery business and as editor of Re- 
public Steel’s employee newspaper. In 
1933, he entered stockbroking, working first 
for Fenner & beane, now Merrill, Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner and Smith, and later for 
Blythe and Co. He was with E. F. Hutton 
and Co. in Albuquerque for 18 years. 


1925 


FRANCES LITTELL EWING, Dec. 4, in 
Cleveland after a two-month illness. She 
had lived in northern Ohio since her mar- 
riage to Andrew G. Ewing in 1928. 

Born Dec. 5, 1901, she took a YWCA 
leadership course after completing her work 
at Oberlin, and served as program director 
for the New Britain, Conn., YWCA, in the 
same capacity for the Cleveland YWCA and 
as executive secretary of the Lakewood, 
Ohio, YWCA. She was active in the Boy 
Scouts, the Congregational Church, the 
P.T.A. and in library work. 

In 1951, the Ewings received Lakewood’s 
Outstanding Citizens’ Award for their work 
in the Lakewood Teen-Age Canteen, which 
they served as chaperones, advisors and as 
co-chairpeople of the adult supervisory com- 
mittee. 


She was president of the Cleveland Ober- 
lin Women’s Club and was also social chair- 
person, membership chairperson and a 
member of the club’s ways and means com- 
mittee. 

She was a member of Lakewood’s Civic 
Association, Historical Society and College 
Club and active in the League of Women 
Voters and the Cuyahoga Valley Association. 

Mrs. Ewing leaves her husband, two sons, 
four grandchildren and a brother. 


ETHEL YOKES OGDEN, Dec. 20 at 
Hamot Medical Center, Erie, Pa., following 
an extended illness. She was born in Erie, 
June 6, 1902, and worked as a cataloguer 
at the Erie Public Library prior to her mar- 
riage in 1931 to Harold S. Ogden, an engi- 
neer with General Electric. 

Mrs. Ogden received the B.S. in L.S. from 
Western Reserve in 1928. She was an active 
member of the Church of the Covenant and 
was librarian of its 4,000-volume Brittain Li- 
brary. She was a trustee of the Erie County 
Public Library and a member of the advisory 
board of the Behrend Campus of Penn State 
Univ. She was past president of the YWCA 
Board and the AAUW. 

She leaves her husband, two children, 
five grandchildren and a brother. 


ROB ROY PEERY, Sept. 18, 1973, in the 
Good Samaritan hospital, Dayton, Ohio. He 
was a composer of more than 1,000 works 
and the author of 75 books on music and 
related subjects. 

He received his A.B. from Midland in 
1920, and after receiving his Mus.B. from 
Oberlin studied in the School of Sacred Mu- 
sic at Union Seminary and privately with 
Rubin Goldmark of Juilliard. Before at- 
tending Oberlin he taught at Lenoir-Rhyne 
College in Hickory, N.C., and later he was 
on the faculty of Catawba College, Sal- 
isbury, N.C., where he also had his own mu- 
sic school. 

In 1931 he became the music editor for 
the Theodore Presser Co. in Philadelphia 
and in 1950 he became associate editor of 
the Lorenz Publishing Co. in Dayton. He 
retired in 1965. 

Mr. Peery received numerous awards for 
his compositions, including the Ohio State 
Prize in 1925, the $1,000 Dartmouth prize 
for a choral work in 1930 and the Franklin 
Memorial Prize in 1938. He also composed 
the pep song “Oberlin Forever” as an under- 
graduate. He was listed in the Dictionary 
of International Biography, Who's Who in 
the East, Who’s Who in the Midwest and 
other biographical reference books. In 1938 
he received honorary degrees of doctor of 
music from Midland and Wittenberg. 

He was the music editor of Etude from 
1942 to 1949, editor of Organist from 1951 
to 1965, and he edited Choir Leader from 
1954 to 1965. 

He was choir director and organist for 
numerous Lutheran churches and he was a 
member of the committee on church music 
of the United Lutheran Church in America. 

Born Jan. 6, 1900, in Saga, Japan, Mr. 
Perry married Dorothy Wolff in 1925. He 
leaves his wife, three daughters, a son, two 
brothers, 18 grandchildren and one great- 
grandchild. 


1926 


CECIL M. BURNETT, Dec. 3 in Cleveland 
Clinic Hospital. He lived in Brecksville, 
Ohio, where he was superintendent of 
schools and business manager from 1945 to 
1961 and served in other capacities until his 
retirement in 1964. From then until his 
death he was freshman football coach and 
math teacher at Holy Name High School in 
Cleveland. 

Mr. Burnett was born in Chagrin Falls, 
Ohio, Aug. 13, 1903. He received the A.M. 
in Education from Western Reserve in 1939. 
He was coach of all athletics at Indepen- 
dence (Ohio) from 1927 to 1934 when he 
became superintendent of schools and high 
school football coach. In 1966 he was hon- 
ored at a banquet attended by 75 of the 
92 living members of the championship 
teams he coached there. 

From 1941 to 1945 Mr. Burnett was 
superintendent of schools at Wickliffe, Ohio, 
and a February 1945 editorial in the old 
Cleveland News lauded him for driving the 
system’s only school bus over snow-clogged 
roads when the regular driver became ill 
during the winter. 

Mr. Burnett was a sports official and ref- 
eree at high school football and basketball 
games for 25 years and he was a member 
of the “chain gang” for Cleveland Rams and 
Cleveland Browns football games for 21 
years. He was executive secretary of the 
Cuyahoga County Athletic Conference for 
18 years. He was a fine amateur baseball 
pitcher and he lettered at Oberlin in baseball 
and basketball. 

Holy Name High School honored Mr. Bur- 
nett last Sept. 29 “for his inspirational and 
dedicated service to young people in the 
Greater Cleveland Area for 45 years” and 
has set up a scholarship in his memory. He 
was the only Protestant on the faculty. In 
January the Cleveland Coaches Association 
awarded its “Golden Deeds Award” to him 
posthumously. He had been selected for the 
award prior to his death, but died without 
learning he had been chosen. 

Mr. Burnett leaves his wife (Marguerite 
Kearns, 26) whom he married in 1928 and 
a son, Stephen R. 


1927 


DONNA DALRYMPLE CAMBURN, k, 
Oct. 10, 1973. She was a kindergarten and 
primary grade school teacher most of her 
life, teaching from 1927 until 1930 in the 
Saginaw, Mich., schools and from 1942 on 
at Hile School in Muskegon, Mich. She re- 
ceived the B.S. from Western Michigan in 
1955 and in 1962 she took a two-week 
course in the Spalding reading method 
which was sponsored by the Oberlin public 
schools and held in Hall Auditorium. Born 
Sept. 5, 1907, she was married to R. T. Cam- 
burn in 1936 and was the mother of two 
sons. 


HELEN HODGMAN STRIEDIECK, Sept. 
27, 1973, in Jacksonville, Fla. Bor May 
4, 1905, in Coldwater, Mich., she taught 
physical education in the Bloomington, Ind., 
public schools from her graduation until 
1931. She received a physical education cer- 
tificate from Oberlin in 1929. She and her 
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husband, Werner, were married in 1931, and 
moved to Ann Arbor, where she was clerk 
of the Friends’ Meeting, a member of the 
Birth Control League, and on the Ann Arbor 
Co-op Board. 

From 1932 to 1934 she was director of 
physical education at Hillsdale College. The 
Striediecks later moved to State College, Pa., 
where she was office manager of Penn State’s 
math department. 

In 1967 they moved to Jacksonville, where 
she was secretary and a board member of 
the League of Women Voters and partici- 
pated in the Teach One Reading Program. 
She leaves her husband, four sons, four 
brothers, two sisters and four grandchildren. 


1929 


JUANITA CAPPER SEALL, k, Oct. 6, 
1973, in Venice, Fla. Born June 30, 1909, 
in Proctorville, Ohio, she taught kindergar- 
ten in Fairmont, W. Va., and Xenia, Ohio, 
and primary grades in Xenia and Dyersburg, 
Tenn. She was a substitute teacher in Coal 
Grove, Yellow Springs and Fairborn, Ohio, 
and in Sarasota and Charlotte counties in 
Florida. She was director of Child Welfare 
for Greene County, Ohio, during the mid- 
1950’s. She leaves her husband, Harold, to 
whom she was married in 1932 and two 
sons. 


1932 


ELLEN BIRNIE COTTRELL, Oct. 24, 
1973, in Springfield, Mass. She had been 
in failing health for six months, but was ac- 
tive in home and community activities until 
shortly before her death. 

Born in Springfield, May 3, 1910, she was 
a secretary for several different Springfield 
firms prior to her marriage to Merton Ashley 
Cottrell in 1936. During the 1950’s she was 
a production clerk for the Moore Drop Forg- 
ing Co. 

Mrs. Cottrell was a member of the Con- 
gregational Church and served it in various 
capacities and was secretary of the Worth- 
ington (Mass.) Golf Club, a trustee of the 
Whiting Street Fund, and active in other 
community groups. She and her husband 
traveled extensively in the U.S. and Europe. 
She leaves her husband, a son and daughter, 
a sister and brother and eight grandchildren. 


1942 


PHILIP E. DEWEES, M.D., last April 6 in 
Sylva, N.C., where he had been a practicing 
physician since 1951. He was born March 
23, 1920, in Philadelphia and attended 
Oberlin 1938-1940. He was one of the 
group who organized the Oberlin Co-op and 
was treasurer in 1938-39 and president in 
1939-40. 

Dr. Dewees received his M.D. from the 
University of Pennsylvania in 1950 after 
studying psychology at Guilford College in 
1940-41 and pre-med at Duke in 1945-46. 
From 1941 to 1945 he did Civilian Public 
Service as an attendant and a lab assistant 
at Highland Hospital, a psychiatric thera- 
peutic hospital in Asheville, N.C., owned by 
Duke Hospital. 

He leaves his wife, the former Mary Eliza- 
beth Green whom he married in 1943, and 
four children. 


1965 


THEODORE E. JONES II, Oct. 2, 1973, 
in an auto accident near Santa Fe, N.M. He 
was born in Albuquerque, N.M., June 30, 
1943. He leaves his son, Theodore E. III, 
in Santa Fe; his sister, Linda Sue Baty of 
Montgomery, Ala., and his parents, Atty. 
(23) and Mrs. Theodore E. Jones of Albu- 
querque. 

After graduation from Oberlin he entered 
the law school at the University of New 
Mexico at Albuquerque and received the 
J.D. in 1968. That summer he was admitted 
to the New Mexico bar and immediately 
went to work as a clerk to one of the justices 
of the Supreme Court of New Mexico at San- 
ta Fe. A year later he worked for some 
months for the legislative finance committee 
of the New Mexico Legislature. In the spring 
of 1970 he became attorney for the New 
Mexico Environmental Improvement Agency 
at Santa Fe and at the time of his death 
was the chief attorney for that agency. 

When he was graduated from law school 
he was elected to Phi Kappa Phi. 


1966 


DWIGHT JAMES EDSON JR., t, July 14, 
1973, in Rochester, Vt., of a coronary occlu- 
sion. 

Born in Corsicana, Tex., Dec. 26, 1923, 
Mr. Edson took his A.B. at Dartmouth and 
received his A.M. at the University of Texas. 
For many years he was a geologist, working 
for the Humble Oil Co., teaching at the Uni- 
versity of Texas, ard running his own geo- 
logical and engineering office in Grand Junc- 
tion, Colorado. In 1960 he left geology to 
enroll in the Graduate School of Theology. 

During the course of his theological train- 
ing, he took a leave of absence and moved 
with his family to Fort Qu’Appelle, Sas- 
katchewan, where he worked in the Prairie 
Cnristian Training Center for two years. 

While in Oberlin, he served as pastor of 
the Brighton, Ohio, Congregational Church 
and as an assistant in Christian education 
at the Middleburg Heights Community 
Church in Cleveland. After graduating, he 
spent a year as pastor of the Acworth and 
Landgon, N.H., United Church of Christ 
Churches, and then taught in the Hanover, 
N.H., public schools. 

He leaves his wife, Virginia Cole Edson, 
who was a visiting nurse in Oberlin, two 
sons and a daughter. 


1967 


BRUCE R. PALMER, Nov. 28 at home after 
a long illness. He was born in Chicago, May 
20, 1945. He leaves his communal family, 
Karyn Frank, Michael Rounds and Miriam 
Weinberg Palmer, ’67, of Brunswick, Maine, 
and his parents, Mildred and Osmond Pal- 
mer of East Lansing, Mich., and his sister, 
Sue Ward of Santa Fe, N.M. Bruce was 
a woodworker and furniture-maker in Bow- 
doinham, Maine, and his work may be seen 
at the Bowdoin Art Gallery. His family re- 
quests that friends wishing to express their 
concern should send contributions to the 
American Friends Service Committee, 915 
Salem Ave., Dayton, Ohio 45406. 
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1974 Alumni Election 


For the first time Oberlin College and the Alumni As- 
sociation are using the magazine to distribute ballots for 
the election of Alumni Trustee and members of the 
Alumni Board. It is obvious that substantial monetary 
savings can be made, and it is assumed that secrecy of 
the returned ballots can be maintained. 

There are some things to note in voting: 


1. The bylaws of the College state that graduates may 
vote in the alumni trustee election. In this election 
it would be for Ruth Leiserson Sims, ’40, or Alice 
Goldstein Sargent, ’60. 

2. The bylaws of the Alumni Association state that 
all alumni — graduates and non-graduates — may vote 
for Alumni Board members. 


There is a counting problem which can be solved by 
the honor system. So that votes can be validated, we 
are asking you to sign the return envelope and indicate 
your class. You need not sign the ballot. In addition, 
we are asking alumni couples who share a magazine 
each to vote on the same ballot. Additional squares are 
included for this purpose. 


Sample: 
[X] ae Edith Doe 
ne [X] Maude Public 


For your convenience, an envelope is furnished for re- 
turning your ballot. Please take this opportunity to pro- 
vide Oberlin with alumni leadership in the years ahead. 


David W. Secrest, 49, President 
Oberlin Alumni Association 


Candidates for Trustee of Oberlin College 


Ruth Leiserson Sims, ’40 A.B. 
Residence: Riverside, Conn. Occupation: Vol- 
unteer Worker. Professional Career: 40-41, 
Stenographer to U.S. Sen. Harold Burton; *41- 
42, secretary, Federal Works Agency, Div. of 
Defense Housing; *42- , Homemaker; 69-71, 
Pres., League of Women Voters of Conn.; 
2 "71-  , member (Chmn. ’73- ) Commission on 
Compensation of Elected Officials & Judges, Conn.; ’72- _, Director 
& Action Chairman, League of Women Voters of the U.S.; ’73- , 
Director, Southern New England Telephone Co. College and 
Alumni Activity: Class officer for 3 years.; Convention hostess, 1940 
Mock Convention: society editor, Review; Aelioian; publicity di- 
rector, Women’s Symposium; W.A.A.; Modern Dance Group; Peace 
Society; former chmn., board of directors, D.C. Alumni Club; Div. 
leader for 1960 Sci-Cons. bldg. fund campaign; Alumni Bd., ’72- 
75; chmn., Campus Affairs Committee of Board; co-president, 
Westchester/So. Conn. Alumni Club, 1972- Professional and 
Civic Organizations: Greenwich Democratic Women’s Club; clerk 
and member of bd. of trustees, Universalist Church of Stamford; 
Bd. of Directors, Greenwich Philharmonic; Greenwich Community 
Council; Citizens Advisory Committee to Bd. of Education; Pian- 
ning Council, Governor's Conference on Human Rights and Op- 
portunities; Citizens Conference, Conn. General Assembly; Chmn., 
Prog. Committee, Intl. Relations School sponsored by LWV of 
Conn. with Yale U. 
Candidate’s Statement: “Oberlin is unique in its combination of 
scholarly dedication, excellence in pursuit of the arts and concern 
for the most worthy in life and the living. Its involvement with 
great issues and its willingness to participate in finding solutions 
to problems facing the larger community are traits which attracted 
me as a student and have kept my interest as an alumna. What 
could 1 offer trustees and why would I be willing to serve? A com- 
mitment, first of all, to Oberlin’s distinctive role in the variety of 
higher education. Also, considerable experience in problems of 
management and finance as well as education and public affairs. 
Perhaps the most unique training I have to offer, however, is in 
helping people of various persuasions find common goals upon 
which they are willing to act with integrity. I would feel privi- 
leged to serve Oberlin.” 
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Alice Goldstein Sargent, ’60 A.B., ’63 
A.M. (Brandeis), 66 M.Ed. (Temple) 
Residence: Amherst, Mass. Occupation: Psy- 
chologist. Professional Career: ’61-62, confer- 
ence planning, Industrial Liaison Office, M.I.T.; 
’63-65, asst. director of student activities, mem- 
ber of English faculty, intern in counseling 
iasilles center at Temple U.; 65-66, coordinator of ed- 
ucational services for United Progress Inc., Trenton, N.J.; ’66-67, 
asst. dean of women, U. of Mass., and area coordinator for South- 
west Residential College; ’67-69, director of staff training, Office 
of Student Personnel, U. of Mass.; 69-70, on leave from U. of Mass. 
for graduate study in social psychology at Stanford; °70-71, co- 
director of Office of Community Development and Human Rela- 
tions, U. of Mass.; ’71-73, staff training for drug drop-in center and 
Student Senate leadership training program, teaching women’s 
studies, U. of Mass.; ’73-74, visiting psychologist, U. of Calif. at 
San Diego; ’74 (Jan.-June) asst. prof., San Diego State School of 
Business. College and Alumni Activity: Pres., Oberlin Assoc. of 
Women Students; V.P., OAWS; Special duties chmn. of Mock Con- 
vention; chmn., Soph-Frosh Relations; Hi-O-Hi; Social Board; 
Freshmen Orientation Planning Committee; House President; Jr. 
Resident Selection Committee; WAA Board; Student Discussion 
Leader, Women’s Career Conference; Pres., OAWS. Professional 
and Civic Organizations: American Personnel and Guidance Associ- 
ation of Women Deans and Counselors; Amherst Human Relations 
Council; Valley Women’s Center; UCSD Women’s Center ( Life 
Pianning Workshops); National Organization for Women, Task 
Force on Consciousness Raising Groups; International Association of 
Applied Social Scientists. 
Candidate’s Statement: “My major interests since graduation have 
continued in the Oberlin tradition of concerns for social issues, val- 
uing cooperation rather than competition, applying my skills to cre- 
ating a more humane community, and having a passion about living. 
1 have continued to deal with those issues which block effective 
relationships and cripple organization morale: racism, sexism and 
the inability to deal with feelings. I have attempted to develop my 
skills in various areas of human relations. It seems a time at Ober- 
lin, for a variety of voices to he heard and diverse positions to be 
There is the need to provide the opportunity for sub 


negotiated. 
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groups of the faculty to re-unite in pursuit of their goal of excel- 
lence. The administration needs to be free to work actively to pro- 
vide this collaborative climate. I am concerned that Oberlin 
continue to help students learn the art of leading rich lives of work, 
family, friendships, personal growth, social action and pleasure. 


The ongoing active program in Affirmative Action needs to receive 
continued support and assistance in developing a widespread edu- 
cational program that raises the consciousness of the entire Oberlin 
community. I would find it a rich opportunity to couple my ex- 
perience with my devotion to Oberlin to facilitate these goals.” 


Candidates for Alumni Board 


Representing Classes Prior to 1934 
Robert F. Millikan, ’24 A.B. 
Residence: Ashland, Ky. Occupation: Retired. 
Professional Career: Employed by various op- 
erating companies of the American Electric 
Power Co. System including Appalachian Power 
Co., Kentucky Power Co., and Ohio Power Co.: 
42 years. Areas of work experience: 6 years 
in sales, 16 years operation and maintenance of 
transmission and distribution system, 20 years personnel and safety. 
Retired 1966. Professional and Civic Organizations: Past chmn., 
Boyd County Community Chest; past chmn., Kings Daughters Hos- 
pital building fund drive; Lions Club; Boy Scout work 20 yrs.; 
First Presbyterian Church, boys’ Sunday School class; $.S. Super- 
intendent; Deacon 3-terms, Elder 4-terms. 
Statement: “I am willing to serve on the Alumni Board for many 
reasons. There is a great need in the higher education system of 
this country for the continuation of the relatively small, free, inde- 
pendent arts and science college, such as Oberlin. Many colleges 
of this type are disappearing or struggling for existence. A great 
strength for continuing such a college is a strong, interested, active 
Alumni Association. It would be an honor to represent the Oberlin 
alumni classes prior to 1934. It would be necessary first to survey 
all represented alumni via questionnaire, with additional space to 
write individual comments, in order to properly represent the group. 
If elected, this I would do. After such a survey, the wisdom of 


your collective thinking could be presented properly to the Alumni 
Board.” 


me John Stewart Service, ’31 A.B.; 64 A.M. 
_ (California). 
Residence: Berkeley, Calif. Occupation: Re- 
_ tired. Professional Career: °33-51, Foreign Ser- 
vice officer (Dept. of State), China, Japan, New 
Zealand; 52-57, pres., Sarco International Corp. 
~ (export sales); 57-62, Foreign Service Officer 
the. (reinstated), consul general in Liverpool; ’62- 
64, aident and part-time librarian, Chinese Library, Univ. of 
Calif.; 64-73, curator, Center for Chinese Studies, Univ. of Calif. 
College and Alumni Activity: Alumni Board; worker in Queens, 
N.Y., during King Campaign; as undergraduate, chmn. Honor 
Committee, O Club, varsity track, captain and distance runner for 
1931 OAC champions. Professional and Civic Organizations: Mod- 
erately active in Rotary and Masonry; deputy registrar of voters in 
Berkeley. No statement submitted. 


William A. Watters, ’28 A.B.; ’35 A.M. 
| (Western Reserve). 

| Residence: Lakewood, Ohio. Occupation: Re- 
tired. Professional Career: ’28-35, teacher of 
mathematics, chemistry and science and football 
coach, H.S., Shelby, Ohio; °35-66, teacher of 
| chemistry, then Chmn. of Science (also Asst. 
Track Coach, then Track Coach), Lakewood 
High School: Retired in 66. College and Alumni Activity: Football 
and track; O Club; formerly active in Oberlin Men’s Club of Cleve- 
land; former Class Pres.; former member, Scholarship Bd. Profes- 
sional and Civic Organizations: Lakewood Little Theatre Men’s Bd.; 
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P.T.A.; Vice-Pres. and Sec’y., NEOTA; Rotary Club; Cleveland 
Health Museum, Castalia Trout Club; U.S. Trotting Assn.; Lake- 
wood Presbyterian Church. 

Statement: “It is with reluctance that I accept the invitation to be 
a candidate. On retirement, a person likes to have a free life with 
no strings attached, but one’s conscience sometimes interferes to 
remind one that retirement does not necessarily make one eligible 
to dodge all obligations. Although I have been rather critical of 
Oberlin in recent years, I feel very obligated to my Alma Mater and 
wish only the best for it. If in serving on the Alumni Board I can 
make a small contribution to the future of Oberlin, I will be 
happy.” 


Representing Classes 1934-1943 

Priscilla Grindle DeAngelis, ’40 A.B.; ’68 
M.S. (Catholic U.). 

Residence: Chevy Chase, Md. Occupation: 
Reference librarian. Professional Career: ’41- 
42, business and industrial girls secretary, 
YWCA, Lawrence, Mass.; *42-44, classification 
analyst, Washington, D.C.; ’44-62, Homemaker; 
’6l- , reference librarian, Wheaton, Md. Col- 
lege and Alumni Activity: Pres., Co-op; YWCA cabinet; church 
choir; Peace Society; public affairs; hockey and basketball; house 
chaplain; worker in 1960 Science-Conservatory Bldg. Campaign; 
Winter Term housing hostess, 71 and ’73. Professional and Civic 
Organizations: League of Women Voters; P.T.A.; Church Women’s 
Assn.; Boy Scouts; Community Fund; Red Cross; March of Dimes. 
Statement: “I hope that Oberlin can continue its tradition of aca- 
demic excellence and also make this experience more available to 
ali parts of our society. Many possibilities are emerging from the 
academic unrest of the ’60’s and Oberlin has already adopted some 
of these educational ideas. I would find it a challenge to serve the 
College in the years when financial and other pressures will force 
us to seek new ways to continue the Oberlin tradition.” 


Kay Wear Draper, ’42 A.B. 
Residence: Groton, Mass. Occupation: free 
lance writer. Professional Career: ’42, continu- 
ity and sales work, WPDQ, Jacksonville, Fla.; 
43, announcer and continuity editor, KCKN, 
Kansas City; *44, continuity director, WMBD, 
Peoria; °44-45, writer, announcer, director, 
“Party Line,” WHK, Cleveland; ’45-46, Ameri- 
can Red Con club director, England and Germany; 755-58, alumni 
secretary, Germantown Academy, Philadelphia. College and Alum- 
ni Activity: O. D. A.; Musical Union; Pres., Oberlin alumni clubs 
in Philadelphia, Chicago and Syracuse; class agent. Professional 
and Civic Organizations: League of Women Voters; Red Cross, 
Cub Scouts; Director of Cambridge Drama Club; Deaconess, Mor- 
gan Park Congregational Church and Pageant Director. 
Statement: “Mother used to say that a girl with a sense of humor, 
a love of beauty and naturally curly hair could do almost anything 
with her life. The curly hair is grey now, but the desire to do 
something for Oberlin pulses stronger than ever. Surely the in- 
tensity of an alumna’s affection for her school must include the grat- 
itude she feels for direction, purpose, challenge and encouragement. 
My Oberlin education persuades me to help my college in any way 
I can, and also permits me to enjoy such service.’ 
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Lucy Irwin Hayward,’35 A.B.;’37 M.S.S. 
' (Western Reserve). 

Residence: New York, N.Y. Occupation: Med- 
ical social worker. Professional Career: YWCA 
teen-age group worker; Caseworker in Family 
Service; social worker in Chicago and St. Paul 
Public Schools; ’71-73, social worker, Isabella 
Geriatric Center, New York City; ’73-  , Medi- 
cal social worker, Mt. Sinai Hospital. College and Alumni Activity: 
Chicago and New York Oberlin Alumni Clubs. Professional and 
Civic Organizations: National Association of Social Workers; Acad- 
emy of Certified Social Workers; Broadway United Church of 
Christ. 

Statement: “I shall be forever grateful to Oberlin for the monu- 
mental ways it influenced and determined the patterns of my life. 
My ‘career was chosen on campus. I met my husband in May Cot- 
tage doing board jobs for Mrs. Locke. Our love of music and the 
other arts came through ‘Jimmy’ Hall’s Music Appreciation, art sur- 
vey with Dr. Ward, constant exposure to Con concerts, artists’ series, 
and First Church Choir. World concerns were shaped by ‘Freddie’ 
Artz’ History, convocations and political clubs. Dean Graham 
widened our religious horizons. What more could one ask from 
her alma mater? Since I believe wholeheartedly in Oberlin and 
what it stands for, I am happy to lend my support in any way I can 
asanalumna. I am particularly eager to steer high school students 
in this direction. Our country needs Oberlin and other similar lib- 
eral arts colleges of her caliber. Should I be chosen to serve on the 
Alumni Board, I would bend every effort toward strengthening 
Oberlin as a power in America — and the world — today and to- 
morrow. 


Representing Classes 1944-1953 
) 3 Robert W. Friedrichs, ’46 A.B.; 52 A.M. 
(Wisconsin), ’57 Ph.D. 


Residence: Williamstown, Mass. Occupation: 
professor of sociology. Professional Career: °45- 
48, Instructor, Shansi, China; *48-49, graduate 
student, OC; ’50-53, graduate asst. in Sociology, 
Wisconsin; 753-54, instructor in sociology, Co- 
oe lumbia; °54-57, Asst. Prof. of Sociology, Elmira 
College; °57-70, Assoc. Prof., then Prof. and Chmn, Sociology, 
Drew U.; ’71-__, Prof. of Sociology and Chmn., Williams College. 
College and Alumni Activity: Worker in Development Campaign 
in N. Y. C. (1953-54); ASOC (lectured at Oberlin in 1972-73). 
Professional and Civic Organizations: Morris County Community 
Chest and Council and Chmn. of Sub-committee on Human Rela- 
tions NAACP; Co-chmn., Citizens for Kennedy and Johnson 
(County); member, advisory committee, Bureau of Research and 
Survey; National Council of Churches; Vice-Pres., Red Cross 
chapter; nat’l. committee Z, AAUP; Soc. for Religion in Higher 
Education; Danforth associate; Trustee, United Bd. for Christian 
Higher Education in Asia. 
Statement: “As one who teaches college students of equal ability 
to those at Oberlin and yet would have preferred to do so, if the 
opportunity had come, at Oberlin, I am struck by two hard-to- 
resolve anomalies: a) my own youngsters do not wish to apply there 
and b) a considerable proportion of my alumni friends are actively 
discouraging theirs not to. As an academic specialist of sorts in 
the sociology of education, as a parent, and as an alumnus, I'd like 
systematically to invite such alumni and such children of alumni to 
share their reasons with the Alumni Board so that it in turn could 
communicate its character to Oberlin’s faculty, administrators and 
trustees. If Con Hilberry, ’49 — author of a penetrating study of 
Oberlin in the late ’60’s — were running, I’d say vote for him, But 
it should be undertaken by someone, and I'm willing to do it if no 
one else is,” 
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Peter G. Loveland, ’51 A.B. 

Residence: Peru, Ill. Occupation: sales man- 
ager. Professional Career: ’50-51, reporter, 
Cleveland Plain Dealer; ’51-53, First Lt. 0;8: 
Infantry; °53- , Sales Manager, Maze Nails, 
Peru, Ill.; 63- , secretary, American Nickeloid 
Co., Peru, Ill. College and Alumni Activity: 
Business Mgr., Review; headwaiter at Tank; 
Exec. Comm. ’48 Mock Convention; Jr. Chmn., Men’s Career Con- 
ference; freshman counselor; YMCA; varsity swimming and foot- 
ball; former Pres. of Class & Club Presidents Council; Alumni 
Board. Professional and Civic Organizations: scoutmaster and 
B.S.A. Council exec. bd. member; trustee of First Congregational 
Church of Peru; National Assn. of Continuing Congregational 
Christian Churches; Illinois Valley Community College Committee; 
budget committee, United Fund; YMCA Board; American Inter- 
professional Institute. 

Statement: “Although my name appears as a candidate to help fill 
out the slate, I've already had a chance to serve previously and be- 
lieve the opportunity should be spread around. Also, I could serve 
the Board only as the ‘loyal opposition’ since much of what has 
happened at Oberlin recently has been distressing to me. In de- 
clining to serve further in the Alumni Admissions Rep program, I 
found it necessary to advise in Sept. 1972, that I thought Oberlin 
had better get its head back on its shoulders, espouse reasonable 
traditional Christian values, promote and maintain a wholesome 
social and recreational program to take the pressure off, and other- 
wise attempt to shed the ‘super liberal’ and “way-out’ reputation 
which is making it hard for alumni to justify sending their own 
children to Oberlin, much less encourage other students to attend. 
Our eldest daughter is an Oberlin senior, but under present condi- 
tions my wife and I are not encouraging our other five children to 
attend, despite the many generations of Oberlin students on both 
sides of our family. If elected to sit on the board again, I would 
speak up for the Oberlin ideals which we pursued in our time, and 
which appear to be fast slipping away.” 


Philip S. Thomas, ’50 A.B.; ’51 A.M. 
(Michigan), ’61 Ph.D. 


Residence: Kalamazoo, Mich. Occupation: pro- 
fessor, economics and business. Professional 
Career: °52-53, teaching fellow, U. of Michigan; 
54-56, U.S. Army; 756-57, instructor of eco- 
nomics, U. of Michigan; 57-65, Asst. Prof of 
| eect. Economics, Grinnell; °65-  , Assoc. Prof. then 
Prof. of economics and Chmn., Kalamazoo; ’69-70, advisor, Interna- 
tional Economics, Harvard U. Development Advisory Service, 
served in Pakistan on Pakistan Planning Commission. College and 
Alumni. Activity: Capt., Cross-country; Co-capt. track; Student 
Council; Honor Court; YMCA; G & S; basketball; Student-Faculty 
Organizations Committee; Class Pres., 65-69. Professional and 
Civic Organizations: American Economic Assn.; Midwest Economics 
Assn. for Asian Studies; A.A.U.P.; American Civil Liberties Union; 
Economic Society of Michigan. 
Statement: “There are two basic reasons why I would be pleased 
to serve on the Alumni Board. (1) As a professor of economics at 
a ‘sister’ institution, I would bring a perspective and experience 
which would facilitate comparisons and contrasts which might prove 
valuable to both colleges. It would surely enhance my own un- 
derstanding of current problems and processes in higher education. 
(2) My interest in Oberlin has been greatly augmented recently by 
my daughter who is a sophomore pre-med major. I am eager to 
know about, and, if possible, to help improve the education received 
by her (and her associates and successors, as well),” 
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Sd oat y Classes 1954-1963 
© Doris Gilbert Bechtel, ’61 A.B. 

*@ Residence: Providence, RI. Occupation: Home- 
¥ maker. Professional Career: ’61-63, elementary 
| teacher, Elyria, Ohio. College and Alumni Ac- 
| tivity: co-chmn. of two Y committees; treas., 
' Assn. for Childhood Ed.; Musical Union; Church 
Choir; YWCA. Professional and Civic Organi- 
| zations: PTA; Brown University-Fox Point Day 
Care Center Board; Providence Singers, member and board. 
Statement: “Since 1946 I have seen Oberlin through the eyes of a 
child, college student, dorm parent, mother and administrator's 
wife. In those years, I have known great personal growth; Oberlin, 
too, has experienced growing pains, both in size and in its attempts 
to maintain its basic philosophies in a mad, mad world. My growth, 
and Oberlin’s, has meant and continues to mean change. My hope 
and concern for Oberlin is that it be able to hoid on to all those 
things which make it great. The divisions over governance and 
academic leadership and the budget crunch make that hope a chal- 
lenge that Oberlin can meet if we remember that commitment to 
scholarship and liberal education demands open-mindedness and 
dialogue. The alumni and the Alumni Board, somewhat removed 
from day-to-day struggles, yet constantly caring, may supply some 
of the vitality and support needed to maintain the dialogue. To 
this end, I would welcome the challenge of serving on the Board.” 


Myrna Silverstein, 58 A.B.; ’59 A.M. (Wisconsin). 
Residence: Cincinnati, Ohio. Occupation: English teacher. Pro- 
fessional Career: 59-60, teaching asst. in English, U. of Wisconsin; 
’60-61, teaching asst. in Dept. of Integrated Liberal Studies; ’61-62, 
research asst. in English; 62-66, instructor of English, Franklin Col- 
lege, Franklin, Ind., then asst. professor; 68-72, asst. professor of 
English, Augusta College, Augusta, Ga. College and Alumni Ac- 
tivity: Hi-O-Hi; ODA stage crew; Yeoman; Mock convention; 
Woodrow Wilson Fellowship. Professional and Civic Organizations: 
Modern Language Assn.; Travelers’ Aid-International Institute; 
AAUP. 

Statement: “Oberlin alumni owe it to present and future students 
to support efforts to incorporate Oberlin’s traditional strengths into 
creative changes. At colleges where teachers are regarded as “em- 
ployees’ expected to carry out the decisions of management in the 
interests of efficiency and public relations, I have learned to value 
the independence and moral responsibility of the faculty of Oberlin, 
even with weaknesses in structure and procedure (which can be 
corrected). The responsibility of Oberlin students for the direction 
of the College will continue to be real only if faculty, students and 
administration take each other seriously; and alumni must express 
their concern for the rights and responsibilities of teachers and stu- 
dents. In spite of the pressures for centralized efficiency, Oberlin 
can use its tradition of intelligent, effective idealism, through an 
active faculty and student body, to solve problems that are pressing 
all colleges. I would like to support that work.” 


Helen Thompson Taylor, ’55 A.B.; ’56 
A.M. (Boston U.). 
Residence: Boston, Mass. Occupation: Music 
teacher. Professional Career: 56-67, supervisor 
of elementary school music, Watertown, Mass.; 
’56-57, teacher of music, Middle School, Buck- 
ingham School for Girls, Cambridge, Mass.; 
— ’67- , music specialist in Newton Public 
Schools; music director and organist, First Baptist Church, Need- 
ham, Mass. College and Alumni Activity: choral director for G & S 
and Opera Lab.; chmn. of bd., G & S; cabinet member, YWCA; 
Pres., French House and Webster; discussion leader, Women’s Ca- 
reer Conference; KOCN; College Choir. Professional and Civic 
Organizations: Community Chest, church choirs. 
Statement: “Oberlin College and Conservatory was my first and 
only choice 23 years ago because it was the one place where a mu- 
sician could also receive a full liberal arts education and a major 
in the college of liberal arts could become a superb musician. This 
is more true in 1974, a fact I learned while attending an excellent 
music workshop in the Conservatory this past summer. As a music 
specialist and as a church music director, I rely as heavily on the 
liberal arts grounding Oberlin gave me as I do on the techniques 
and methods learned in the Conservatory. I would appreciate the 
chance to work on broadening the education in arts and humanities 
for current college and conservatory students.” 


Representing Classes 1964-1973 

Zz. 7 Theodore O. Gest, 68 A.B.; 69 M.S. 
(Columbia) 
Residence: University City, Mo. Occupation: 
reporter. Professional Career: ’68 (Summer), 
reporter with Louisville, Ky. Courier-Journal; 
68-69 student, Graduate School of Journalism, 
Columbia U.; ’69- reporter, St. Louis Post- 

Dispatch. College and Alumni Activity: chair- 

man, administrative committee, Student Senate; Station Director, 
WOBC; commentary editor, Review; editor, Freshman Handbook; 
Southeast Asian Program; Sec.-Treas. Class of 1968 (in ’68); leader 
in Outlook Campaign in St. Louis; ’71l- president, St. Louis 
Alumni Club. Professional and Civic Organizations: member, So- 
ciety of Professional Journalists — Sigma Delta Chi; member, edi- 
torial board, St. Louis Journalism Review. 
Statement: “An an alumni club leader, admissions interviewer and 
recent visitor to the Oberlin campus, I know that alumni of all ages, 
as well as current and future students, are concerned about the 
direction of the College in the next few years. Some worry about 
finding a new, dynamic president, others about Oberlin’s financial 
viability, still others about problems in assuring equal opportunity 
on campus for all minority groups — including blacks, women end 
an incipient ‘men’s movement. As a professional communicator, I 
know that the facts and meaning of these issues often don’t seem to 
get through to our graduates. If they do, there frequently doesn’t 
seem to be a good mechanism for the expression of alumni opinion. 
Active alumni should be able to make their views better known on 
critical questions facing Oberlin. We are a diverse group of inter- 
ested residents of the ‘real world’ who are willing to help the Col- 
lege deal with its problems in an objective manner. If elected, I‘d 
like as many of you as possible to share with me your ideas on how 
the educational and social experience at Oberlin can be improved 
so that we will continue to see our fellow graduates take their places 
as among the most intelligent, creative forces in that ‘real world.” 


COMMENCEMENT 1974 
May 24-26 
The next issue of the Alumni Maga- 
zine (March-April) will contain infor- 
mation about Commencement 1974 
and Class Reunions, including regis- 
tration forms. 
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Alan W. Houseman, 65 A.B.; ’68 J.D. 


(N.Y.U.). 
Residence: Detroit, Mich. Occupation: Attor- 
ney. Professional Career: ’67-  , national asst. 


director, Law Students Civil Rights Research 
Council; 68-69, research director, Neighborhood 
Legal Services, Detroit; ’69- , director, Mich. 
wl Legal Services Assistance Program, Wayne State 
U. Law School; ’69- , adjunct professor, Wayne State U. Law 
School; ’69-70, visiting professor, U. of Detroit School of Law; 
°73- , adjunct professor, U. of Mich. Law School. Professional 
and Civic Organizations: chmn., Organization of Legal Services 
Back-up Centers; civil committee, National Legal Aid and Defen- 
der Assn.; vice-chmn., Project Advisory Group for Legal Services; 
Legal Aid Committee and Defender Systems Committee of Mich. 
Bar Assn.; American Bar Assn.; American Judicature Society; Na- 
tional Lawyers Guild. College and Alumni Activity: campaign di- 
rector of Young Democrats; ACLU Exec. Board; chmn., Student 
Educational Policy Committee; National Student Assn.; band; var- 
sity golf. 

Statement: “Alumni have a constructive and progressive role to 
play in helping the College continue to develop its educational pro- 
grams and leadership in social causes; alumni must also be con- 
cerned about fund raising and support of such activities as the 
Winter Term project. Moreover, alumni can help in times of inter- 
nal difficulty to provide perspective with regard to broader social 
and political realities and help moderate differences within. Par- 
ticipation on the Alumni Board offers the opportunity to help Ober- 
lin resolve the problems created by the departure of President Ful- 
ler and the tensions between faculty, administration, trustees and 
students; to help the institution seek to resolve the continuing finan- 
cial difficulties which may deprive those who are neither rich nor 
poor of the opportunity for an education; and also to assure the 
continuation of recent educational innovations and of a racially and 
economically diverse student body.” 


Wendell Phillip Russell Jr.,’71 A.B. 
Residence: Cambridge, Mass. Occupation: law 
student. Professional Career: ’71- , law stu- 
dent, Harvard; ’73 summer, assoc. attorney with 
Wall St. firm of Cadwalader, Wickersham & 
Taft. College and Alumni Activity: as student, 
member of presidential search committee; Ed. 
f 'Com.; Afro-American Studies Committee; 
ABUSA; administrative asst. to Afro-American Studies Program; 
member of Special Committee on Minority Admissions; class vice 
pres.; Alumni Admissions Rep. Professional and Civic Organiza- 
tions: former research asst. with Ford Fdn. in N. Y., working in the 
area of black studies and higher education. 

Statement: “In the last several years, the role of Oberlin alumni has 
become increasingly more important in all aspects of the life of the 
College. Alumni are now actively involved as admissions represen- 
tatives, sponsors of off-campus study projects, leaders of on-campus 
programs as teachers, speakers, etc. Given the significant increase 
in the numbers of black and other minority students at Oberlin, 
it is imperative that black and other minority alumni have a sig- 
nificant voice in alumni affairs. More importantly, it is vital that 
the talents and expertise of Oberlin’s minority alumni be available 
as a resource to the institution. I wish to be elected to the Alumni 
Board to both be able to express the concerns and objectives of 
minority members of the college community and also to develop 
stronger representation and involvement of these alumni in all as- 
pects of the life of the College. If Oberlin’s efforts to create an 
educational environment composed of all segments of American so- 
ciety is to work fully, there must be participation and commitment 
on the part of all alumni. I would like to have the opportunity to 
work toward the goal of building a strong and truly representative 
alumni association. I hope you will give me your support.” 


Janvany/repRuARY 1974 


NOMINATIONS FOR 
THE 1975 BALLOT 


Each degree recipient (including honorary, master’s, 
etc.) is permitted to nominate at least two persons as 
candidates for election as a trustee of Oberlin College 
for the six-year term beginning Jan. 1, 1976. Dr. Thomas 
D. Gelehrter, 57, whose first term expires on that date, 
is eligible for nomination and re-election. 


Fh eee bee e 


Former students as well as degree recipients are invited 
to suggest names of alumni in any decade for the 1975 
election of new members of the Alumni Board. 

I suggest the following WOMEN from classes before 
1935: 


Although ballots need not be signed in order to be valid, 
alumni are urged to report changes in mailing address, 
job title, marital or other status below. 


TOD STIG! sup< shores ye cen ds) 1a 390) nor ta Cheese ae 
Employer: gg ives so tlun » o)tav cy en etn Sony O4ae eee 


Is this address different from the one to which this issue 


of the Alumni Magazine was sent? [J Yes [] NO 
SEE OTHER SIDE FOR OFFICIAL BALLOT 
AND MAILING INSTRUCTIONS 

ol 


Mr. William Biggleston 
279 Oak Street 
Oberlin, Ohio 44074 


ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 
OF OBERLIN COLLEGE 


BALLOTS MUST BE POSTMARKED NO LATER THAN 
MAY 15, 1974. 


IF MAILED AFTER APRIL 15 FROM OVERSEAS, 
PLEASE USE AIRMAIL. 


Place an x before the name of your choice. 
Alumni couples have two votes on same ballot. 


SEE OTHER SIDE OF BALLOT TO NOMINATE CAN- 
DIDATES FOR THE 1975 ELECTION FOR OBERLIN 
COLLEGE TRUSTEE. Recipients of Oberlin degrees (in- 
cluding honorary, master’s and Graduate School of Theol- 
ogy) may vote in this election. 


VOTE FOR ONE CANDIDATE. 

11 © Alice Goldstein Sargent, ’60 

[] (0 Ruth Leiserson Sims, ’40 
Oberlin couples are reminded that only one person should 
vote in this election if only one has an Oberlin degree. 


FOR MEMBERSHIP ON THE ALUMNI BOARD 

Former students as well as graduates may vote in this elec- 
tion. Vote for ONE CANDIDATE of the three listed in 
your decade. Invalid if one person votes for more than one 
candidate. 


Before 1934 
C) CO Robert F. Millikan, ’24 
1) (0 John S. Service, ’31 
0 © William A. Watters, ’28 


1934-1943 
O CO Priscilla Grindle DeAngelis, ’40 
(1) © Kay Wear Draper, ’42 
C1) © Lucy Irwin Hayward, ’35 


ONITIVW HOA AUFH HOVLAG 


Ais 


C) (O Robert W. Friedrichs, ’46 
C] (0 Peter G. Loveland, ’51 
OO ©) Philip S. Thomas, ’50 


Doris Gilbert Bechtel, 61 
[] Myrna Silverstein, 58 
(J Helen Thompson Taylor, ’55 


[] Theodore O. Gest, ’68 
[] Alan W. Houseman, ’65 
[CL] (1 Wendell Phillip Russell Jr., ’71 


RETURN THIS BALLOT TO ALUMNI ELECTION, 
OBERLIN COLLEGE, OBERLIN, OHIO 44074. AN EN- 
VELOPE IS PROVIDED FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE. 
NAMES AND CLASSES OF VOTERS MUST BE INDI- 
CATED ON THE ENVELOPE. BALLOTS WILL BE 
SEPARATED FROM THE ENVELOPES TO INSURE 
SECRECY IN COUNTING. 
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